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THACKERAY'S PARIS SKETCH-BOOK.* 
Panis is iar ground to Thackeray. It 


affords such curious, picturesque, and trans- 
parent studies of character, where everyone 
js amusing himself with his neighbor and 
affording his own contribution to the general 
stock of fashionable pleasure in return, where 
there is so much wickedness, gayety, and 
science, Where individual misfortunes sit 
lightly on individual shoulders and govern- 
ment miscarriages not at all, where every- 
thing is changing, in the constant round of 
folly except the personal identical French- 
man himself, who yields the same crop of ab- 
surdities to Thackeray he did to Montaigne. 
Human nature is doubtless buried in the soul 
of the i and American; but it is 
worn on the sleeve of the Frenchman. He 
hangs his whims and vagaries of character on 
the outside, as he puts the contents of the 
shop in the windows of the Palais Royal. 
He is at once the most dramatic and uncon- 
scious of human bei for if he were not 
unconscious he would not be dramatic, in 


which respect—the remark is an old one—he bh 


differs from the Englishman who is con- 
tinually haunted by a conscience and sense 
of the ridiculous; the first of which ‘the 
Frenchman hands over to the priest or his 
mistress, while the latter is an entirely objec- 
tive thing kept to play upon the follies of his 
neighbors. With what could any other 
pation in the world exhibit the successive 
feats which have been acted about the 
French throne, “solemnizing nativities and 
deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting cere- 
monies of bravery in the infamy of their 
nature.” 

This Paris, a glittering, intricate net of 
gossamer in the sunshine, now and then 
crossed by an unhappy fly—a cockney from 
the other side of the ehannel—is Thackeray’s 
study and amusement. In his Paris Sketch 


George Sand and, weneraliy, you may disco- 
ver in the volume a decid 


ground of principle, enters upon a withe 
analysis of Madame George Sand’s infidel 


gained in 
a ate, who - off the collar f on 
Vron to assume the i of “ Mrs. 
Dudevant?” This is Thackeray's mote of 
such a reformer. It is demonstrative 


as ey Smith’s celebrated finger and | P°P 


2 to certain vermin, who 
must be caught, killed and cracked in the 
manner, and by the instruments which are 


Pa! most efficacious to their destruc- 








*The Paris Sketch-Book. By William M. Thackeray. 
‘Aus, APPleton & Co’s Popular -Library of the Best 








A NUT FOR GEORGE SAND AND SOCIAL REFORMERS. 


“But if one wants to have a question of 
this” [George Sand’s discussion of marriage], 
“or any nature, honestly argued, it is better, 
surely, to apply to an indifferent person for an 
umpire. For instance, the stealing of pocket- 
handkerchiefs or snuff-boxes, may, or may not, 
be vicious; but if we, who have not the wit, 
or will not take the trouble to decide the 

uestion ourselves, want to hear the real 
rights of the matter, we should not, surely, 
apply to a pickpocket to know what he thought 
on the point. It might naturally be presumed 
that he would be rather a prejudiced person— 
a as his reasoning, if suceessful, 
might get him out of gaol. This is a homely 
illustration, no doubt: all we would urge by 
it, is, that Madame Sand having, according to 
the French newspapers, had a stern husband; 
and also having, according to the newspapers, 
sought ‘sympathy’ elsewhere, her arguments 
may be considered to be somewhat partial, and 
received with some little caution. 

“ And tell us who have been the social re- 
formers’—the haters, that is, of the present 
system, according to which we live, love, 
marry, have children, educate them, and en- 
dow them—are they pure themselves? I do 
believe not one; and irectly a man begins to 
uarrel with the world and its ways, and to 
lift up, as he calls it, the voice of his despair, 
and preach passionately to mankind about this 
tyranny of faith, customs, laws; if we ex- 
amine what the personal character of the 
preacher is, we begin pretty clearly to under- 
stand the value of the doctrine. Anyone can 
see why Rousseau should be such a whimper- 
ing reformer, and Byron such a free and easy 
misanthropist, and why our accomplished 
Madame Sand, who has a genius and eloquence 
inferior to neither, should take the present 
condition of mankind (French-kind) so much 
to heart, and labor so hotly to set it right.” 


Nor is this less allowable, after we have 
waded through the choice passages of Spiri- 
dion :— 

THE DEBAUCH OF THE NEW RELIGIONISTS. 


“The rest of the book of Spiridion is made 
up of a history of the rise, progress, and 
(what our philosopher is pleased to call) decay 
of Christianity—of an assertion, that the 
‘Doctrine of Christ is incomplete; that 
‘Christ may, nevertheless, take his place in the 
Pantheon of divine men!’ and of a long, dis- 
gusting, absurd, and impious vision, in which 
the Saviour, Moses, David, and Elijah are re- 
presented, and in which Christ is made to say 
—‘ We are all Messiahs, when we wish to 
bring the reign of truth upon earth; we are all 
Christs, when we suffer for it!’ 

“And this is the ultimatum, the supreme 
secret, the absolute truth, and it has been pub- 
lished by Mrs, Sand, for so many Napoleons 
per sheet, in the ‘Reyue des Deux Mondes;’ 
and the Deux Mondes are to abide by it for 
the future. After having attained it, are wea 
whit wiser? ‘Man is between an angel and a 
beast: I don’t know how long it is sinee he 
was a brute—I can’t say hier ‘Song it will be 
before he is an angel.’ Think of people livi 
by their wits, and living by such a wit as this 
Think of the state of mental debauch and dis- 
ease which must have been passed through, ere 
such over could be written, and could be 

! 
“When a man leaves our dismal, smoky, 
‘Lond6n atmosphere, and breathes, instead of 
coal-smoke an yellow fog, this bright, clear, 
French air, he is quite intoxicated by it at 
first, and feels a glow in his blood, and a joy 
in his spirits, which searcely thrice a year, and 
then only at a distance from London, he can 
attain in England. Is the intoxication, I won- 
der, permanent among the natives? and may 











we not account for the ten thousand frantic 
freaks of these people by the peculiar influ- 
ence of French air and sun? The philoso- 
phers are from night to morning drunk, the 
politicians are drunk, the literary men reel 
and stagger from one absurdity to another, 
and how shall we understand their vagaries? 
Let us su charitably, that Madame Sand 
had inhale a more than ordinary — of 
this laughing gas when she wrote for us this 
precious manuscript of ‘Spiridion.” That 
great destinies are In p for the human 
race, we may fancy, without her ladyship’s 
word for it: but, more liberal than she, and 
having a little retrospective charity, as well as 
that easy prospective benovolence which Mrs. 
Sand adopts, let us try and think there is some 
hope for our fathers (who were nearer bru- 
tality than ourselves, according to the Sandean 
creed), or else there is a very poor chance for 
us, who, great philosophers as we are, are yet, 
alas! far removed from that angelic consum- 
mation which all must wish for so devoutly. 
She cannot say—is it not extraordinary !— 
how many centuries have been necessary be- 
fore man could pass from the brutal state to his 
present condition, or how many ages will be 
required ere we may pass from the state of 
man to the state of angel! What the deuce is 
the use of chronology or philosophy! We 
were beasts, and we can’t tell when our tails 
dropped off: we shall be angels ; but when our 
wings are to begin to sprout, who knows? 
In the meantime, O man of genius, follow our 
counsel: lead an easy life, don’t stick at trifles ; 
never mind about duty, it is only made for 
slaves; if the world reproach you, reproach 
the world in return, you have a good loud 
tongue in your head; if your strait-laced 
morals injure your mental respiration, fling off 
the old-fashioned stays, and leave your free 
limbs to rise and fall as Nature pleases; and 
when you have grown pretty sick of your 
liberty, and yet unfit to return to restraint, 
curse the world, and scorn it, and be misera- 
ble, like my Lord Byron and other philoso- 

hers of his kidney; or else mount a step 

igher, and, with conceit still more monstrous, 


and mental vision still more wretchedly de- | 


bauched and weak, begin suddenly to find 
yourself afflicted with a maudlin compassion 
for the human race, and a desire to set them 
right after your own fashion. There is the 
quarrelsome stage of drunkenness, when a 
man can as yet walk and speak, when he can 
call names, and fling plates and wine-glasses at 
his neighbor’s head with a pretty good aim; 
after this comes the pathetic stage, when the 
patient becomes wondrous philanthropic, and 
weeps wildly, as he lies in the gutter, and 
fancies he is at home in bed—where he ought 
to be: but this is an allegory.” 

In a lighter view, take Mr. Pogson’s “ tra- 
veller in drugs” adventures on his way from 
Dover to Paris—exhibiting the unfitness of a 
man out of his position in life, and how mer- 
cilessly he is done in making the attempt. 
Pogson is sold by a Baronne de Florval-Del- 
val, of course, being a susceptible bagman, 
and he is plucked by some relations of the 
Earl of Crabs at the gaming table. In these 
difficulties he is fortunate enough to become 
acquainted with one of those stock charac- 
ters of Thackeray’s books, and of the world 
of club life: 


MAJOR BRITISH. 

“A blessing it is to be acquainted with my 
worthy friend little Major British ; and hea- 
ven, sure, it was that put the Major into my 


head, when I heard of this awkward scrape of 
poor Pog’s. The Major is on half-pay, and oc- 


cupies a modest a t, au iéme, in 
the very hotel which Pogson had _ patronised, 
at my suggestion: indeed, I had chosen it 
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from Major Britiah’s own peculiar reeommen- 
“There ie no better guide to follow than 


such a character as the honest Major, of whom 
likenesses seattered over the 


“British would have eut any foreigner’s 
throat, who ventured to say so amack, but en- 


-quarters at 
te), and only 


“He loved and respected, like a 
staunch Tory as he is, every one of the - 
lish nobility ; gave himself eertain little airs 
ef a man of fashion, that were no means 
disagreeable ; and was, indeed, kindly regarded 
by such i i as he met, in his 
little annual tours among the German courts, 
in Italy or in Paris, where he never missed an 
Ambassador's night, and retailed te us, who 
don’t go, but were delighted te knew all that 
had taken place, accurate accounts of the 
dishes, the dresses, and the scandal which had 
there fallen under his observation. 

“He is, moreover, one of the most useful 
ry Re society ee — ibly a for, 

ides being i igibly duelsome on his own 
account, be in ler eters, the most acute and 
peaceable counsellor in the world, and has 
earried more friends through serapes, and pre- 
vented more deaths than any member of the 
Humane Society. British never bought a 
single step in the army, as is well known. In 
14, he killed a eelebrated French fire-eater, 
who had slain a young friend of his; and liy- 
ing, as he does, a great deal with young men 
of pleasure, and good, eld, sober, family peo- 
ple, he is loved by them both, and has as wel- 
come place made for him at a roaring bachel- 
or's supper, at the Café Anglais, as at a staid 
Dowager’s dinner-table, ia the Faubourg St. 
Honoré. Such pleasant old boys are very pro- 
fitable acquaintances, let me tell you; and 
lucky is the young man who has one or two 
such friends in his list.” 


The scene which follows is eapital in the 
coo! matter-of-fact way of the Major, and 
his rebuke to the snob Pogson : 

“ *Major British,’ said I, *we want your ad- 
vice in regard to an unpleasant affair, which 
has just occurred to my friend Pogson.’ 

“*Pogson, take a chair.’ 

“*You must know, sir, that Mr. Pogson, 
eoming from Calais, the other day, encountered, 
in the Diligence, a very handsome woman.’ 

“ British winked at Pogsou, who, wretched 
as he was, could not help feeling pleased.’ 

“*Mr, Pogson was not more pleased with 
this lovely creature than she was with him ; 
for, it appears, she gave him her card, invited 
him to her house, where he has been constantly, 
and has been received with much kindness.’ 

“*T see,’ says British. 

“*Her husband, the Baron—’ 

“* Now it’s coming,’ said the Major, with a 
grin: ‘her husband is jealous, I suppose, and 
there is a talk of the Bois de logne: my 
dear sir, you can’t refuse—can’t refuse.’ 
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nena not that, his 


“*The unfortunate man is b ht home at 
two o'clock, as — possible, ed up 
stairs, senseless, to , and, on w re- 


ceives a visit from his entertainer of the night 
before—a Lord’s son, Major, a tip-top fellow, 
—who brings a couple of bills that my friend 
Pogson is said to have signed.’ 

“*Well, my dear fellow,—the thing’s quite 
simple,—he must poy them.’ 

“*T can't pay t m.’ 

“*He can’t pay them,’ said we beth, in a 
breath: i i 


deuee is he to pay five hundred 

“* & bagman, sir! and what right has a bag- 
man te gamble? Gentlemen gamble, sir; 
tradesmen, sir, have no business with the 
amusements of the . What business 
had you with Barons and Lords’ sons, sir !— 
serve > seal right, sir.’ 

“*Sir’” says P , With some dignity, 
‘merit and not birth is the criterion of a man; 
I despise an héreditary ari , and ad- 
mire onl ae. For my part, 
I think that a Briti ereh—’ 

“*Hold your tongue, sir,’ bouneed out the 
Major, ‘and don’t lecture me; don’t come to 
me, sir, with your ont Nature’s gentle- 
men—Nature's Tom sir! Did nature o 
a cash account for you at a banker's, sir? 
Nature give you an edueation, sir? What do 


ou mean by competing with le to whom 
Nature has given all things? Stick to 
our bags, Mr. P: and your en, and 
théir like to their own 


eave Barons a 
ways.”” 


There are scores of such truth-tellin 
scenes and intimations in these volumes, re 
one paper, the Meditations on Versailles, 
stripping human Vanity herself of all pre- 
tensions in a plucked figure of the Grand 
Monarque—a paper which includes the es- 
sence of Carlyle’s History of the French 
Revolution : 


“Did ever the eum siine ween uth 2 Sing 
before, in such a palaee {—or, rather, did su 
a king ever shine upon the sun? When Ma- 
rate ome nh 98. seamen ie midst of 
is superhuman splendors; viz, in his ¢inna- 
Se ote: 
his i a wig; hi - 
that lifted him Pathe BP ze from the 
‘that he scarcely seemed to touch;’ when he 
came out, blazing upon the dukes and duches- 
ses that waited his rising,—what could the lat- 
ter do but cover their eyes, and wink, and 


Fate? 

“ This, doubtless, was he fain to believe; and 
if, on very fine days, from his terrace, before 
ord igen sly St. Germains, he could 
catch a glimpse, in the distance, of a certain 


d, | She 








of St. Denis, where his race |p, 
would say to his 


. Surely 
eould hardly think his 
serious, and wowed that His Majesty alway, 
loved a joke. However, mortal or not, the 
sight of that sharp spire wounded His Majes. 
ty’s os dag oo Renate my legend, to have 
e of 4 
ee buikling palace of Babe! 
b * * + 
“T have often liked to think about thi. 
strange eharacter in the world, who moved jn 
it, bearing about a full belief in his own infa)- 
libility ; teaehing his generals the art of war, 
his ministers the seienee of Government, his 
wits taste, bis courtiers dress; ordering deserts 
to beeome gardens, turning villages into pu. 
laees, at a breath; and, indeed, the augus; 
figure of the man, as he towers upon hi: 
throne, eannot fail to inspire one with respect 
and awe :—how grand those flowing locks ap- 
pear; how awful that seeptre; how magniti 
cent those flowing robes! In Louis, surely, if 
in any one, the majesty of kinghood is repre- 
ak 


i 


“ But a king is not every inch a king, for a!) 
the poet may say ; and it is eurious to see how 
much precise majesty there is in that majestic 
figure of Ludovieus Rex. In the plate oppo- 
site, we haye endeavored to make the exact 
ealeulation. The idea of kingly dignity is 
equally strong in the two outer-figures ; and 
you see, at onee, that majesty is made out of 
the wig, the high-heeled shoes and eloak, all 
fle e-lis bespangled. As for the little, lean, 
shrivelled,,paunehy old man, of five feet two, 
in a jacket and breeches, there is no majesty 
in him, at any rate; and yet he has just stept 
out of that very suit of clothes. Put the wig 
and shoes on him, and he is six feet high ;—the 
other fripperies, and he stands before you ma- 
jestic, imperial, and heroic! Thus do barbers 
and cobblers make the that we worship: 
for do we not all worship him? Yes; though 
we all know him to be stupid, heartless, short, 
of doubtful personal courage, worship and ad- 
mire him we must; and haye set up in our 
hearts a grand image of him, endowed with 
wit, magnanimity, valor, and enormous hervi- 
eal stature.” 


The engraving alluded to is a picture of 
three characters, Rex, Ludovieus, Ludovicus 
Rex; the wig, garments, sword and star of 
—- on a wooden stock; the king as an 

inary tailor would leave him—a poor 
creature and the grand external of majesty. 
We think of the best literal play upon a 
word ever made. What is majesty stripped 
of its externals? A jest. 





MADELEINE. * 


Tus story is oceupied with the career of a 
young peasant girl of the South of France, 
who thrown upon her own resourees in early 
life, voluntarily abandoned a betrothed lover 
on finding that his thies are more pas- 
sionately excited elsew and devotes her- 
self to a life of self-denial and benevolence. 
becomes a very angel of beneficence to 
the entire district, and almost with her own 
unaided exertions by the profits of her hard 
labor builds a hospital on Mont Saint Jean, 
celebrated and ing locality of the 
district. Other characters of a less eleveted 
stamp are brought in contrast with ber, 
among others a well meaning but inert pres! 
and a consequential maire are well hit off 
The style is — simple and refined, wit! 
something of a French air. We give 25 4 


* Madeleine : a Tals of Aavergns, founded oe Peet By 
Julia Kavanagh. D. Appleton & Co. 


















the scene at the epening of the hos- 
word in its present application 
ing, as a shelter for the 
as the sick -— 


“M. Dubeis, who was in his official 
ity, in order te de ine more hener, 
now felt extremel F eapeced te knew what was 
be the order procession. 
bP 3 yeu 8e@, Madeleine,’ he observed, 
<every eye will be hg ; I verily 
believe all the inhabitants of Mont-Saint- 
t; and as I entered here I 


“* Ay, te be sure,” said Jean Renaud, who 
had lately shown signs of insuberdiuation, 
* what wil they see?’ 

“*Hold your a Mr. Adjoint,’ wrath- 
fully observed M. bois, whe felt rather 
offended that Madeleine sheuld net have con- 
sidered him likely to excite attention and in- 
terest. ‘Madeleine,’ he continued, in a lofty 
tone, ‘I must beg te differ from you en this 
point; however unim mt the procession 
may be in itself, yet, w it is invested with 
an official character, it becemes the olject ef 
serious consideration, especially when the 
whole world is as it were looking on. I be- 
lieve M. Bignon is of my opinion,’ he added, 
with a ceremonious bow in the direction of the 
curé, who, thus reused from a deep revery, into 
which the recollection of his de friend 
had thrown him, replied, with a startled look, 

“<Oh! yes, of course.’ 

“ Madeleine, in the mean while, was arrang- 
ing the order of the procession according to her 
own fashion; te M. Dubois’s indignant as- 
tonishment the cart went first, then came the 
little bedy of the future inmates of the hos- 
pital; those who were too sick or infirm to 
walk being carried on rude litters; Madeleine 
walked at their head, with M. Bignen on her 
right hand and the mayer and his adjoint on 
her left; Marie Michon and Lise brought u 
the rear, As soon as they left the house 
appeared in the street, a low murmur ran 

rough the crowd, which had gathered around 
the house, though not so near as te impede the 


progress ef the Little caravan. 
““Ay, there 


j persens gave utterance, for, as 
M Dubois had truly observed, there were 
many individuals of the neighboring villages 
present, Madeleine was at first startled by 
the appearance of so large a crowd, but the 
looks ef affection and heartfelt res which 
she met en every side soon made her resume 
her usual serenity. On a sign from her the 
man who was to lead the cart urged his horse 
forward, and the whole jon, as M. 
Dubois ee ig it, began to move, followed by 
ps mp. The mare, who, whether by ac- 
cident or design, alwa his com 

ions, naturally consider his majesti oe 
nd tri-color searf as the chief points of attrac- 
ton; was he not indeed the representative of 
government on this solemn occasion? He 
would have been somewhat mortified had he 


known that Madeleine was the only individual 
who excited real interest. 
= = = = 
“When they were within about t 
yards of the house, Madeleine Prine | 
and, taking the lead, to open the 


door, for she had so arranged matters that all 
the members of her family wee find acecom- 
nodation for the present without being dis- 
+ ty by the removal of the furniture. 

hen she stood on the threshold of her new 
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abode, Madeleine paused, with deep emotion, 
and, as she ralesd her glance to heayen, and 


clasped her hands fervently, she repeated in a 
lew tone the words of Simeon : 
“*Now mayst thou dismiss thy servant, O 


Lord, according to thy word, in peace; be- 
cause mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 


which thou hast prepared before the face of 
all people.’” 


CLARET AND OLIVES.* 


Anycus B, Reaca, the author of this pleasant 
volume of description of scenes in the 
Southwest of France, is a Scotchman by 
birth and a London cockney by education ; 
the energy of the former having led him to go 
about the world and acquire information, 
while the latter has furnished him with a 
ready and effective vocabulary to put his ac- 
uisitions in print. Mr. Reach travelled in 
rance a year or so ago, as akind of special 
correspondent or more privileged “commis- 
sioner,” to write up the agricultural districts 
for a series of papers in the Morning Chro- 
nicle ; his itinerary and statisties were duly 
incorporated in the imposing columns of that 
journal, while the present book gives us the 
gossip of the roadside, the village inn, the 
historical reminiscence, and a lively account 
of the i of the grape and the 
olive. Bordeaux is his starting place and a 
lance at the antiquities of Nismes supplies 
is parting reflections—the reflections of a 
man who does not always stop to polish his 
language, but who generally travels in com- 
pany with good humor and good sense. 
is account of the vineyards of Bordeaux 
is ble reading. He even contrives to 
work up a bit of dramatic romance, a touch 
of the minor theatre, in the fermentation of 


CHATEAU MARGAUX. 


“The vats sufficiently full, the fermentation 
is allowed to commence. In the great cellars 
in which the juice is stored, the listener at the 
door—he cannot brave the carbonic acid gas 
to enter further—may hear, solemnly echo- 
ing in the cool shade of the great darkened 
hall, the bubblings and seethings of the work- 
ing liquid—the inarticulate accents and indis- 
tinct rumblings which proclaim that a great 
metempsychosis is taking place—that a natural 
substance is rising higher in the eternal scale 
of things, and that the contents of these great 
| cay of vats are becoming cha from 

of mere mawkish, sweetish fluid to noble 
wine—to a liquid honored and esteemed in all 

toa medicine exercising a strange and 
potent effect upen body and soul—great for 
good and evil. Is there not something fanciful 
and poetic in the notion of this change takin 
place mysteriously in the darkness, when al 
the doors are locked and barred—for the at- 
mosphere about the vats is death—as if Nature 
would suffer no idle prying into her mystie 
operations, and as if the grand transmutation 
and projection from juice to wine had in it 
something of a secret, and solemn, and awful 
nature—fenced round, as it were, and protect- 
ed from vulgar curiosity by the invisible halo 
of stifling gas? I saw the vats in the Chateau 
ere ee cellars the day after the grape-juice 
had been flung in. Fermentation had not as 
yet properly commenced, so access to the place 
was possible; still, however, there was a 
strong vinous sme] loading the a 
sharp and subtle jn its influence on the nos- 
trils; while, putting 3 ear, on the recom- 
mendation my conduetor, to the vats, I 
heard, deep down, perhaps eight feet down in 
the juice, a seething, gebieg sound, as if our. 


* and Olives, from the Garonne to the Rhone; or, 
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rents and eddies were beginning to flow, in 
obedience to the influence of the working 
Spirit, and now and then a hiss and a low 
erg Ne em as though of a pot about te 
boil. ithin twenty-four hours, the cellar 


would be unapproachable.” a 
There is a moral, reader, in the labels of o. 7 
your choicer clarets — ; ; 


DON'T JUDGE BY APPEARANCES. ee 
“As you traverse the high read from Bor- 
deaux to Pauillac, some one will probably 
peint out to you a dozen tiny sugar-loaf tur- 
rets, each surmounted hy a tone. Derning: 
conductor, rising from a group of e trees, 
This is the chateau St. Jullien. A little on, 
on the right side of the way, rises, from the 
tiny hill overlooking the Gironde, a new build- 
ing, with all the old crinkum-erankum orna- 
ments of the ancient fifteenth century country- 
house. That is the chateau Latour. Preseutly 
you observe that the entrance to a wide ex- 
se of vines, covering a series of hills and 
les, tumbling down te the water’s edge, is 
marked by a sort of triumphal arch or orna- 
mented gate, adorned with a lion couchant, 
and a legend, setting ferth that the vines be- 
hind produced the noted wine of Leoville 
The chateau Lafitte rises amid stately groves 
of eak and walnut trees, from amid the ter- 
raced walks of an Italian garden—its white 
spreading win Jeami rough the trees, 
and its green Bar| ‘lated bo rising 
above them. One chateau, the most noted of 
all remains. Passing along a narrow, sandy 
road, amid a waste of scrubby-looking bushes, 
you pass beneath the branches of a clump of 
noble oaks and elms, and perceive a great 
white structure glimmering gairishly before 
you. Take such a country house as you may 
still find in your grandmothers’ samplers, deco- 
rated with a due allowance of doors and 
windows—clap before it a misplaced Grecian 
portico, whitewash the whole to a state of the 
most glaring and dazzling brightness, carefully 
close all outside shutters, painted white like- 
wise—and you have chateau Margaux rising 











before you like a wan, ghastly spectre of a + eS 
house, amid stately terraced gardens, and i 3m 
trimmed, clipped, and tortured trees. But, 

as I have already insisted, nothing, in any 

land of vines, must be judged by appearances. b 





The first time I saw at a distance Johannes- 
berg, rising from its grape-clustered domains, 
I thought it looked very much like a union 
workhouse, erected in the midst of a field of 
potatoes.” 


At Agen, on the Garonne, as all the world 
knows, lives Jasmin the Barber, who publish- 
ed his poems—an anticipation of the any 
of a great many poems—with the title Curl- 
Papers, He is a great man and ouere dis- 
tinction—as every rightly-constituted barber 
is bound, by the very profession—to enjoy 
whatever comes in his way. Jasmin bears 
his honors wisely if not meekly. He en- 
lightens the world by his troubadour strains, 
and shaves the population of Agen, giving 
away francs by the thousand, the profit of 
his ovations, and closing his oily palm upon 
sous by the half dozen, 


THE BARBER POET JASMIN. 

“ Jasmin, as may be imtagined, is Well known 
in Agen. I wasspeedily dixected to his abode, ' 
near the open Place of the town, and within 
earshot of the rush af the Garonne; and in a 
few moments I found myself pausing before: 
the lintel of Caguae di shop — Pao 
ae ate , Coiffeur jeunes A little 
brass basin dangled above thé threshold ; and, 
looking through the glass, I mee the master of 








the establishment shaving a fat faced neighbor, 


Now, I had come to see and pay my compli- 














* 
“Jasmin is a well built and strongly limbed 
man, of about fifty, with a large, massive head, 


and a broad pile of forehead, overhanging two 
piercingly bei t black eyes, and features 
which would heavy were they allowed a 


from the continual play of the facial 
muscles, which were continually sending a se- 
ries of varying expressions across the swarthy 
visage. Two sentences of his conversation 
were quite sufficient to stamp his individuality. 
The first thing which struck me was the utter 
absence of the mock-modesty, and the pre- 
tended self-underrating, conventionally assum- 
ed by persons expecting to be <oanpliniented 
upon their sayings or doings. Jasmin seemed 
oroughly to despise all such flimsy hypoc- 
risy. ‘God only made four Frenchmen poets!’ 
he burst out with; ‘and their names are 
Corneille, Lafontaine, Beranger, and Jasmin !’ 
* * % + 


“In the little back drawing-room behind the 
shop, to which the poet speedily introduced 
me, his sister, a meek, smiling woman, whose 
eyes never left her brother, following him as 
he moved with a beautiful expression of love 
and pride in his glory, received me with simple 
cordiality. The walls were covered with tes- 
timonials, presentations, and trophies, award- 
ed by cities and distinguished persons, literary 
and political, to the modern Troubadour. 
Not a few of these are of a nature to make 
any man most pamnetiy roud, Jasmin 
possesses gold and silver vases, laurel branches, 
snuff-boxes, medals of honor, and a whole mu- 
seum of similar gifts, inscribed with such cha- 
racteristic and laconic legends as—‘ Au Poéte, 
les jeunes filles de Toulouse reconnaiss antes 
——. The number of garlands of immortelles, 
wreaths of ivy-jasmin (punning upon the 
name), laurel, and so forth, utterly astonished 
me. Jasmin preserved a perfect shrubbery of 
such tokens; and each symbol had, of course, 
its pleasant associative remembrance. One 
was given by the ladies of such a town; an- 
other was the gift of the prefect’s wife of such 
a department, A handsome full-length por- 
trait had been presented to the poet by the 
municipal authorities of Agen; and a letter 
from M. Lamartine, framed, above the chimney- 

iece, avowed the writer's belief that the 

ubadour of the Garonne was the Homer 

of the modern world, M, Jasmin wears the 

ribbon of the Legion of Honor, and has several 

valuable presents which were made to him by 

the late ex-king, and different members of the 
Orleans family. 

* ’ + ” 


“ His — are in the mouths of all who 
sing in the fields and by the cottage firesides, 
Their subjects are always rural, naive, and full 
of rustie pathos and rustic drollery. To use 
his words to me, he sings what the hearts of 
the people say, and he can no more help it 
than ean the birds in the trees, Translations 
into French of his main poems have appeared ; 
and compositions more Ae of natural and 
thoroughly unsophistica os and humor 
it would be difhoult to Aye ve writes 
from a teeming brain and a beaming heart; 
and a is a warmth and a glow, and a 
stroug, , trium t mareh of so 

about his pte hid eney on away in the 
perusal as they carried away the author in the 
writing. I speak of course from the French 
translations, and I can well eoneeive that they 
give but a comparatively faint transcript of the 
nith and power of the original, The patoisin 





districts, but 
not more than the broad Scotch of Forfarshire 
differs from that of A: i As for the dia- 
lect itself, it seems in i i 


in different 


assured, 
latter tongue than the former, and ne 
a bold, copious, and vigorous speech, very ri 
in its coloring, full of quaint words and expres- 
sive phrases, and especially strong in all that 
relates to the language of the passions and 
affections. 

“Thardly know how | my interview 
with Jasmin might have for he seemed 
by no means likely to tire of talking, and his 
talk was too and too curious not to be 
listened to with interest; but the sister, who 
had left us for a moment, coming back with 
the intelligence that there was quite a gather- 
ing of customers in the shop, I hastily took my 
leave, the poet squeezing my hand like a vice, 
and immediately thereafter dashing into all 
that 5 tye’ to curling-irons, scissors, razors, 


and lather, with just as much apparent 
and enthusiasm & he flung into his thapeodl: 
eal diseourse on poetry and language.” 


With a word for Mr. Reach’s impressions 
of the second course of his taking title, we 
thank Mr. Putnam for this weleome allevia- 
tion of a fourth day’s Easterly storm :— 


THE OLIVE TREE. 

“IT was miserably disappointed with the olive. 
It is one of the romantic trees, full of associa- 
tion. It is a biblical tree, and one of the most 
favored of the old eastern emblems. But 
what claim has it to beauty! The trunk, a 
weazened, sapless-looking piece of timber, the 
branches ernene out from it like the top of 
a mushroom, and the color, when you can see 
it for dust, a cold, sombre, greyish green. One 
olive is as like another as one mopstick is like 
another. The tree has no picturesqueness—no 
variety. It is not high enough to be grand, 
and not irregular to be eneral Put 
it beside the birch, the beech, elm, or the 
oak, and you will see the poetry of the forest 
and its poorest and most meagre prose. So 
also, to a great extent, of the mulberry. I 
had a vague sort of respect for the latter tree, 
because one of the Champions of Christendom 
—St. James of Spain, I think—delivered out 
of the trunk of a mulberry an enchanted prin- 
cess ; but the enforced lodgings of the captive 
form just as shabby and priggish-looking a tree 
as the olive. The general t of a 
mop—is the same, and a mutual want of va- 
riety and peers afflict, with the 
eurse of hopeless ugliness, both silk and oil- 
trees. The fig, in another way, is just as bad. 
It is a sneaking tree, which appears as if it 
were growing on the sly, while its soft, but- 
tery-looking branches—bending and twisting, 
swollen and unwholesome-looking—put you 
somehow in mind of diseased limbs, which the 
quack doctors call ‘bad legs.’ In fact, it 
seems as if the climate and soil of Provence 
and Languedoe were utterly unfavorable to 
the sreinetion of forest scenery. One of 
our noble clumps of oak, beeeh, irch, and 
elm, at home, is worth, for splendid pictur- 
esqueness and rich luxuriance of ery, 
every fig-tree which ever grew since fig-leaves 
were in vogue; every olive which ever grew 
sinee the dove from the ark plucked off a 
branch; and every mulberry which ever grew 
since St. James of Spain cut out the imprison- 
ed princess, The menestrals of Languedoc no 
doubt gave our early bards many a poetic les- 
son; but I can imagine the hopeless stare of 
the Southern when the Northern rhymer, in 
return, would chant him a jolly Friar of Cop- 
manhurst sort of staye about the ‘merry 
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greenwood,’ and the joys of the ‘greenwood 
tree,’ ” 





THE GLORY OF CHRIST.* 


Tue object of this work is to exhibit in , 
series of chapters the Glory of the Divino 
Personage of which it treats in the leading 
incidents of His history while on earth, his 
resurrection and ascension, the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, the influence of his doctrines op 
his followers, and the glory reflected on him 
by their consistency in well doing and the 
future glories of Christianity to and beyond 
the end of all things. It forms a sequence, 
especially in its closing topies, to the author's 
previous volumes on “ First Things.” 
There is much interest and animation jn 
the style, with a perfect freedom from any 
straining after effect or search for novelty of 
illustration and expression. The chapter, 
“Christ as a Preacher,” is admirable for its 
sound sense as well as its piety, bearing 
additional hea oi from the long experience 
of its venerable author in the pulpit. We 
extract the following among many excellent 
sentences which could be quoted :— 


A POPULAR PREACHER, 


“Nor may the fact be overlooked, in the 
next place, that he was an impressive and pow- 
erful aga In the legitimate sense of the 
term, he was popular, and interested the mul- 
titude. He never Fromme to empty syna- 

es; and when he occupied the market or 

e mountain side, they were not hundreds 
that listened to his voice, but thousands. It is 
recorded of him, that ‘his fame went throvgh- 
out all Syria ;’ and that ‘there followed him 
great multitudes of people from Decapolis, 
and from Jerusalem, and Judea, and from 

ond Jordan.’ On that memorable day 
when he went from the Mount of Olives to 
Judea, ‘a t multitude spread their gar- 
ments in the way, and others cut down 
branches from the trees,’ and all cried ‘ Hosan- 
nah to the Son of David!’ After he uttered 
the ble of the Nee og. the rulers ‘sought 
to lay hold of him, but feared the people. 
When he ‘returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee, there went out a fame of him 
throughout all the region round about,’ and he 
‘was glorified of all, and at multitudes 
came together to hear him.’ much was he, 
for the time, the idol of the people, that the 
chief priests and Pharisees were alarmed at his 
palsrity, and said among themselves, ‘If we 
Tet him then alone, all men will believe on 
him ; behold, the world is gone after him.’ He 
was the man of the people, and advocated the 
cause of the people. We are told that ‘the 
common é heard him gladly.’ He was ‘no 
respecter of persons.” He was the preacher to 
man, asman. He never passed the door of 
poverty, and was not ashamed to be ealled 
‘the friend of publicans and sinners.’ His gos- 

l was and is the great and only bond of 
eciaihen’: nor was there then, nor is there 
now, any other universal brotherhood, than 
that which consists in love and loyalty to him. 
He was the only safe reformer the world has 
seen, because he so well understood the checks 
and balances by which the masses are govern- 
ed. His preaching, like his character, bold 
and uncompromising as it was, was also in the 
highest degree conservative. He taught new 
truths, and he was the great vindicator of those 
that were old. All these things made him 8 
most impressive, powerful, and attractiv: 
preacher. His very instructiveness, prudence 
and boldness, interested the people. They re 

him for his aequamtance with th 
truth, and honored his diseretion and fearles- 


* The of Christ: illustrated in his character 24 
fechas 


the Last Things of his Mediatorial (o 
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in proclaiming it. This is human nature ; 
— to be thus instructed; they come to 
the house of God for that purpose. ah vegia 
vapory preacher may entertain them for 
= ; mf flattering preacher 
may amuse them; a mere denunciatory 
er may produce a transient excitement ; 
at such is the power of conscience, and such 
the power of and the wants of men, that, 
though their hearts naturally hate God’s truth, 
they will erowd the sanctuaries where it is in- 
structively, and fearlessly, and discreetly urged, 
while ignorance, and error, and a coward 
, put forth their voice to the listless 

and the few.” 


The whole chapter may be read to great 
advantage in Divinity schools. 

Some will think that the doctrine of the 
Millenium is too positively insisted upon in 
the three chapters dev to it—but on no 
other point will, we imagine, any difference of 
opinion be found sinong the many who will 
read, and when read, cherish these volumes. 
We will part with them with this animated, 
though perhaps over-hopeful, anticipation of 
the coming events of 


THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS. 


“The fifty years te come will indeed be a 
momentous period. The child that is now in 
its cradle will see greater things than ever 

phets saw but in vision. Nor will they be 
long in coming; nor stand alone; nor will 
their influence be isolated. They will be 
fitted to one another and to the crisis the 
produce ; and when the crisis comes they will 
rush to their glorious issues. This agitation 
among the nations, and the sweeping judg- 
ments that are now passing over portions of 
the earth, so far from obscuring the prospect, 
are just the events which God and his people 
are focking for. It will be in vain for us to 
— that. the course of divine providence 
will be uil and unobserved; rather will 
it be broken by rocks and ruffled by storms. 
There will doubtless be seasons of desolating 
calamity. The stream will be swollen by the 
mountain torrent; and as it dashes on and 
mingles with the ocean, ‘the deep will utter 
his voice and lift up his hands on high.’ Yet 
is there no depression in these anticipations. 
Notwithstanding the damp and murky atmo- 
sphere with which we are sometimes envelop- 
ed, there is a feeling in it that revives us; a 
fragrance coming up from the blooming earth 
which is the ursor of the new-born year. 

s Favored, high! favored is that generation 
which is destined to oceupy these coming 
years! We may not say that we have no la- 
tent wish to put back the shadow on the dial, 
and enter with younger men and youthful 
ardor upon this opening period of time. We 
are thankful for the past, and congratulate 
those to gar the future rane so cheering 
& prospect. e trump of jubilee is even now 
sounding from the Arcs to' which Christianity 
was transplanted, to lands where she was 
born. Its tidings come from yonder ‘sea-girt 
isle,’ and are far and wide from these 
mountains of the West. no wakeful 
providence throw its guardianship around 
these lands, and bid them ‘declare his glory 
ae the Gentiles !’ ra 

-* thou, my country! The ing- 
place of my tathese and oy ellinds gee 
thou unmindful of thy birthright, nor profane- 
ly barter it Ee wom of povege! il, ye 
blood-bought churches! whether ted on 
the sea-beaten cliff or the verdant plain! Hail, 
ye her consecrated ministers! her colleges, her 
schools of the prophets! her Christian states- 
men! destined to fulfil such wondrous coun- 
cils of love more wondrous! Hail, ye her in- 
creasing millions! who stand in full view of 


this coming age of millennial glory! And 





thou, this poor, lost, but redeemed earth, all 
hail! under whose opening heavens the Son of 
Man is to descend, proclaim his triumphs, and 
receive his reward !” 


A SURVEY OF THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
QUESTION. 


(Continued from our last Number.] 


IV. The Interest of the Public. 


Tue Wrong next reaches its widest client- 
age : the Public themselves; a party not 
primarily interested in the matter, but made 
accessories after the fact. And they are, for 
this reason, the guiltiest of all; for they act 
under no prompting or stimulus, but of their 
own deliberate choice ; and they choose to 
say : “ We will take these books without pay- 
ment to their authors; they are gifts sent to 
us, with a backward blessing to be sure, and 
we will accept them, and take the consequen- 
ces to ourselves.” 

And what are the consequences? At the 
first view, some might say: Excellent, ad- 
mirable, hopeful! All the shackles thrown 
off from knowledge ; all the floodgates taken 
away, and a wide, unbounded spread of books 
over the land! Pausing at these conditions, 
a miilenial period of publication may seem 
to have arrived. Knowledge untaxed, free 
as the air, open and universal with all men! 
And as knowledge is power, we expect to 
see it trowelling on the foundations of Col- 
leges, carrying up the walls of Godly churches, 
sitting enthroned in our midst, in golden au- 
thority, with new servitors every day, and 
new friends. Men of learning, men of taste, 
men of genius, must grow in a soil ploughed 
and watered like this; and the people, led 
forward to the great ends of Truth and Jus- 
tice by guides and champions whose stature 
betoken the soil on which they stand. Know- 
ledge must bear the fruit of knowledge, or be 
false to itself. If you cannot show me some- 
where, in institutions or in men, in results of 
some kind answerable to their origin, the 
products of the spread of knowl we 
deny that it is a spread, and begin to insist 
that it is a freshet only, come by chance, to 
pass away 4 chance—to be renewed from 
time to time by casual or constitutional com- 
motions in the system of things. 

Knowl lives in order, not in confusion ; 
spreads itself from a certain root to a certain 
growth ; attains its purposes by a harmonious 
advance, from step to step, man to man. 
And now we tell you that this principle of 
an orderly pro progress springing 
from a spiritual growth, from within the po- 
pular heart, and not violently grafted on from 
without,—being violated and in course of 
new violation every day, you may look for 
no good result, look as long as yon will. 
You cannot point to a single growth, grow- 
ing directly out of, traceable clearly to the 
wrong appropriation of a foreign work, of 
which the country or the public may be 
proud or boastful. Point us to a single book, 
point us to a single man, that has attained 
what the world will allow to be character or 
just force of influence, built on this ground. 

t cannot be done! Occasional, incidental, 
apparent advantages may lie on the surface 
of the question—some body or bodies ma 
have bought books for one dollar whie 

ight, in another state of market, cost two. 
then? Can good or evil be deter- 
mined, summarily, by the tossing of'a dollar? 
Tell us where you are, as to honesty, as to 
the spirit of fair dealing, as to love and duty 
toward all mankind, at the end of your dollar's 











worth of reading—and we will answer what 
kind of bargain you have made. A 
pete example, like that of the purchase of 
oreign books, without the sanction of their 
authors, cannot - bo bay ey its first 
apparent as 0 to an almost un- 
mixed evil and haan after it a viperous 
train of wrongs. A great public injury in- 
flicted on the sacredness of books, desecrates 
that noblest of all forms of appeal; and its 
sanctity once gone in the general regard, 
books will be made the panders between 
man and man, to all the imagination can 
guess at, of grossness and debasement. And 
so ithas been. Instead of rising from the 
ground where it first stood to a purer and 
clearer region, the so-called cheap knowl 

has stooped in the mire, and draggles its 
lean pinions in the very alleys and kennels 
of low vice. The public, the people have 
incited this result—will they abide by it? 


V. The Present Position of the Question. 


The question is now brought where it 
stands, full in the eye of Legislation—to be 
looked upon at full length. It has grown 
through a course of years to its present cha- 
racter, and has been subjected to all the 
tests which a long trial can bring to bear 
upon any question ; and it is now to be asked 
whether any one of the parties whose relation 
to it has been spoken of— and they are all 
the parties in the case, either of right or of 
courtesy,—is satisfied with the state of things 
against which it directs itself. They are 
not. In each one there has been a move- 
ment, sufficient to indicate an uneasiness 
with regard to the present condition of this 
business. The general mind, and the one 
most likely to be at ease, on the question, 
has endeavored, from time to time, to make 
comfort for itself with various glosses, and 
plausible constructions, and hopeful prognos- 
tications ; but all in vain. Change may come, 
but not for the better. Evil cannot right 
itself: it must be helped. It is a cripple, 
and must be lent a crutch. There is no ele- 
ment in the present system which could 
work a change for the better. Fluctuations 
would occur—temporary only—open to in- 
crease or abatement, with causes which no 
controlling law or principle hold in check. 
And that it is so appears from the fact that 
the movement for a New Copyright Act is 
not local, is not partisan, is not peculiar to 
class or condition—but is prompted by men 
ofall grades and complexions of opinion, and 
from all quarters of the country. It is not 
statesmen, or authors, or divines, or publish- 
ers, or manufacturers, or citizens, that ask 
for it—but all, all—demanding and praying 
that the American legislature diseover that 
element which shall heal the complaints of 
so wide and so various a grievance : a nation- 
al act, a comprehensive remedy. And it is 
this that brings up the application for a new 
law, which, by its catholie sense of justice, 
as an affair of all mankind, shall bring all 
mankind to deal, each with each, in a spirit 
of the highest harmony, and profoundest 
mutual interest. 


VE. The Operation of a New Copyright Act, 

It becomes us, then, to conjecture, as far 
as we may, the operation of a new law, and 
to ascertain how far it is likely to stand the 
testa of an actual trial, A new law, with 
the primary power of this, will move and 
live, and rise, and fall, and distribute itself, 
like the principle of life itself, through so 
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publisher, and with the public. Over each 
would pass a cha 


Let no man fear the result: to do the 
Right is always to reach the right end by 
the shortest road. Author, publisher, and 
public, are in a high relation and copartner- 
ship, and let no taint of knavery or stealth 
ereep in among them. Once rightly assorted 
with, and covenanted to each other, the world 
Le t from their harmonious acts fruits 
of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth. 

The foreign author, the home author, the 
home publisher, the publie—how will this 
new bond bear upon each? what will be its 
eonditions, and what its operation with eaeh ? 


VII. . With the Foreign Author. 

With the foreign author it begins; and it 
begins by making him master of his own, to 
deal with as he will. A friendly state of 
mind! And in such a mood he writes, hence- 
forth, knowing that there is pi oe audience 
(an audience of just men brethren, he 
now begins to believe) on whose ear each 
word will drop as familiarly as on the child- 
ren of his own honaehold. Will he come 
forward to greet them with a frowning or an 
averted face? Will he address them in the 
languag:? of bitterness and alienation? Will 
he strike at them with his angry pen? No! 
no! There has entered into him, a new 
impulse, the great, the mighty impulse of 
love for a kindred country—doubly kindred 
to him by a new tie. He knows it, hence- 
forth, not as a political organization which 
he may like or dislike, not as a place of 
eustoms which he may relish or disrelish, 
but as the seat of true justice to authors, 
as a brave friend to poets, and historians, 
and citizens of Fancy; as a world of listen- 
ers on whom the ocean-wave breaks, at 
each cireuit of the moon, in a melodious 
murmur, borne to them from a far land! 
Ah, noble indeed—happy beyond account- 
ing—the influence that will shoot into the 
heart of a great brotherhood of writers, with 
the tidings of a law passed in kinship and 
fraternal justice ! 

Not to be bought indeed—are the suffrages 
of these or of any men, except in acts of 
which the judgment and the conscience, 
sitting in the high tribunal of the world, and 
in the full presence of its Wise Ruler, ap- 
prove. It is by bonds woven in such a spirit, 
and by such men, that countries are held 
together more firmly than in treaties of amity, 
or alliances of trade. 

When one law in literature—the law that 
all men, iu all countries, are the equal 
sessors and sole dispensers of their labors 
of thought and speech—shall prevail through 
the world, it will have secured higher pledges 
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cae reer rea been rte 
ae te maturest councils, 

In another paper, we shall conclude the 
consideration 


of this subject im its several 
influences. 





COLLOT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 


Tus is an ape t work, based 
as well upon the authorities 


of the Academy, Laveaux, Wilson, Spiers, 
and others, as upon the correlative labors of 
Richardson, Jo Webster, in the Eng- 
lish nts. This union of two things 

French and English—not al- 
ways united in works of this is a mat- 
ter of essential importance, especially in the 
numerous scientific definitions, where Web- 
ster may be followed to adv: . In 
the number of words, M. Collot’s Dictionary 
challenges attention—keeping pace with the 
rapid course of modern improvements and 
discoveries, and the growth of technical terms. 
The illustrations of particular meanings and 
idioms, and the modifications of worm by ad- 
jectives, present examples most in prt ong 
Altogether, this is a highly practical and use- 
ful work, and affords the best facilities for a 
ready interpretation of the |} not 
least in the distinctness of the elear-faced 
type and the large size of the initial word, 
ee _ wg often neglected, but 
which cannot to give an ial value to 
this edition. Sierne 





Progress of the City of New York duri 
the last ny. Years. By Charles King. Ay. 
pleton & Co.—Mr. King has contributed a 
valuable memorial of the growth of the city 
of New York, one of the most noticeable se- 
ries of facts in modern development; in this 
publication, which, in its newspaper form, as 
the report of a lecture before the Mechanics’ 
Society, was reviewed at length in our columns 
(Lit. World, 261, 262) at the time of its de- 
livery. With the similar contributions of 
Jndge Duer, Depeyster Ogden, Judge Betts, 
Dr. Francis, and others, it is well worthy of 
being consulted by the future historian. 

The English Family Robinson. The Desert 
Home ; or, the Adventures of a Lost Family in 
the Wilderness. By Captain Mayne Reid, au- 
thor of the “ Rifle Rangers.” Boston: Ticknor 
& Co,—A Swiss Family Robinson of the Ame- 
rican desert. The old machinery of a trading 
adventure, the disaster of losing the way, a 
kind of shipwreck on land, is here brought 
very suecessfully to bear upon the new scene 
of our Mexican frontier. A party entren 
themselves on an inhabitable patch, and make 
the most of their resources in a way which 
will always enlist the attention of children. 
Ali sorts of western “ varmint” are there, with 
various remarkable habits, duly described in 
language familiar and enthusiastic. The build- 
ing of log cabins, the resources of the maple 
tree, and the salt spring, and the bee-hunt, the 
marvels of the buffalo, the elk, beaver, &c., 
turn up in due course, with interest in Captain 
Reid’s telling of the story to the young 
reader. 

The imist: a Series Essays. 
Henry T. Tuckerman. Patients & previ- 
ous number (Lit. World, 167) we noticed the 
agreeable ¢ istics of this book, and have 
now but to congratulate the author on its fa- 
vorable reception by the publie, and elegant 
appearance in this second edition. 

Adventures of Colonel Vanderbomb in Pur- 
suit of the Presidency. By J. B. Jones. Phila: 

* A New and Depcoved Seine Fiesch ond English 
Pale CO. ine & Co. —— 
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ing to the text 
te all men, 


A. Hart.—The Colonel 
—appears to have been all thi 
and a good many thi ide to sever} 
women, who politieal influence. As 
the book belongs to the “ Humorous Library,” 
of course it is very dry indeed—in faet, a rival 
to Franklin’s Pew Re pudding. 

Tales of the Southern Border. By ©. W. 
Webber. PartI. Phila. : Lippineott, Grambo 
& Co,—The first of a series of tales by Mr. 
Webber, and contains four of his most popular 
magazine stories; one of which, “Shot-in-the- 
eye,” is at least equal to unything that he has 
since written. 

Falkenburg: a Tale of the Rhine. By the 
author of Germania. rs.—Although a 
novel of the fashionable pm there are many 
passages, and especially some of the deseri))- 
tions of manners and scenery in Germany, that 
redeem Falkenburg in a measure from the eon- 
demnation that usually awaits its elass. The 
reader, nevertheless, will probably arrive at 
the conelusion that he has purchased a great 
deal of reading for a very little money. 


The Praetical Model Caleulator, for the En- 
gineer, Mechanic, Machinist, Manufacturers of 
Engine Work, Naval Architect, Miner, anf 
Millwright. By Oliver Bytin. Phila. : H. ¢. 
Baird.—A technieal work, which appeals to 
the various classes of operatives enumerated in 
the title, by the extent of its caleulations, based 
on the latest practice; the facilities of new 
tables, and the scientific aceuraey of the au 
thor, “every rule having been tested by the 
unerring results of mathematieal research, 
and confirmed by experiment when such was 
necessary.” 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Ari, 


exhibiting the most important Discoveries and [in- 


te ae A the Past Year. By John Timbs. 

ndon: ES ean tathiosh ate index 
to new rs Was e other evening 
in the Historiea! qociety, and in no respect 
would a simple index of the kind be more de- 
sirable than in reference to the suggestions 
and statements of scientific facts, bearing upon 
future diseoveries. In these year-books we 
have something more than the index, the trans- 
ference of all the information to a convenient, 
well classified volume. No man in his profes- 
sion would willingly dispense with such a 
labor-saving machine in the prosecution of his 
studies. The lawyer has his “digests,” the 
medical man his “ retros: ” and the value of 
a shelf of annual histories or notices of inven- 
tions is obvious to the scientific inquirer. No- 
thing is more disheartening, from weariness 
and loss of time, than searching files of news- 
papers for a fact which you remember to have 
seen somewhere, but don’t know exaetly where. 
We think, then, that Year-books might be ex- 
tended to embrace departments of philosophy, 
literature, social ideas, and not merely the so- 
ealled useful, but the Fine Arts, &e. 


The First Book o ee . By Joseph 
Thomas, M.D. Phila. C. 44. Biddle—A 
manual of decided utility and interest in the 
elementary study of the ish language, par- 
tieularly in the know) of its prefixes and 
suffixes, and its derivations from the Latin, 
and other roots. It is on the basis of Mr. 
Lynd’s “ First Book of Etymology.” Teachers 
will appreciate this book, but it may also be 
refe to with profit by any man of intelli- 
gence. 

A Practical System of Book-Keeping and 
Key. By Tra Mayhew, AM. New York: 
Cady Pr Burgess.—To book-keeping “ab- 
stractedly””"—as Mrs, Partington hath it—we 
must confess our repugnanee. The science '5 

ractised upon us in a most alarmingly eatho 
ie manner, for the artistes insist upon keepin; 





lent in perpetuo, but abstain entirely from, an! 
manifest a significant horror at, anything like 
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ver—of the honored pro to its | 
we . The Savsictty's promise 
to Leap Eeisook | seuetiallyssscorhiah they do— 
and to return it when they have done with it, 
which promise implying retention until they 
have done with it, is, we suppose also to be 
performed—by their executor. 

In fact a book is seldom recovered until it 
requires re-covering, and not before many of 
ifs leaves have taken theirs, 

From Mr, Mayhew’s treatise, however, we 
learn that -keeping may be practised 
honestly, and without leger-demain, and that 
books ean be kept to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties concerned. 

Our ideas upon the subject have been some- 
what vague and desultory, having the term 
“Double Entry” sometimes associated with 
Large HAULS made by business men, and some- 
times with the system adopted by a worthy 
German who never neglected anything and 
was so very particular that he always 
the articles sold, after his clerks had booked 
them, for fear something might be forgotten. 

Trial balances are mixed up in our mind 
with the appliances to ascertain one’s weight, 
found in every museum, and a Journal we 
have deemed to be usually a print that eee 
daily or sometimes—in despite of Philology 
and common sense—weakly, 

It is never too late to learn, and we have 
one of the best minds in the world 


“Old as we are to put ourselves to school” 


to Mr. Mayhew and acquire an inkling of the 
science he teaches so simply and so well. 


Seriously, the “System ” under our notice is 
one of the best that we have seen, and cortains 
variovs methods to suit all classes, and to re- 
cord the transactions incident to all occupa- 
tions. Accompanying the book is a Key, and 
six miniature Journals, Ledgers, &c., have been 

repared all in due form to facilitate the 
earner’s progress, 


Messrs. Stanford & Swords have published 
Arthur and his Mother, a story by Taylor, the 
author of Records of a Good Man’s Life, a 
book for children of the Church of land. 
Lindsay & Blakiston have issued Zhe Yankee 
Tea Party in Boston in 1773, one of the series 
of familiar ilMustrations of the Revolution, by H. 
C. Watson. From Peterson, Phila. we have a 
new edition of Bulwer’s Falkland, which once 
made so t a stir. Collins of this city has 
now y he new edition of the capital selee- 
tion of p's Fables, illustrated by Tenniel, 
in @ handsome 12mo. volume, at a reduced 
price. 

The latest numbers of the Art-Journal 
(Virtue, 26 John street), continue the excellent 
series of the Great Masters of Art, with Rubens 
and Paul Potter. The illustrations are some 
of the finest specimens of woodcutting of the 
day. A Pastoral Scene, with the unmistakable 
young bull, fellow of the celebrated portrait at 
the e, is especially well rendered. The 
printing of some of the more open illustrations 
appears to great advantage, as in the well de- 
fined outline of the Middle Age Relics. This 
1s a new series to be continued, of luxurious 

blets, flasks, ivory carvi caskets, ce. 

e valuable Dictionary of Terms of Art is 
continued, Mrs, Hall furnishes another Pil- 
grimage to an English shrine in a notice of 
Chertsey and the curious domestic life of Day, 
itamorinc mary and tee The Vernon 

ery supplies “A Man ing a Newspa- 
per,” by Goode, in a school af penal chante. 
ter, always appreciable and welcome, and Gil- 
bert Stuart Newton's “Casement,” the Dutch 
Girl with whom we are so familiar in some of 


his best works. In every department the Art-| gaged 


Journal sustains its old merits with an infusion 
of new life and fertility after the great over- 





flow and irrigation of the Great Exhibition. 


MARKS AND REMARKS. 


| true gentleman: virtues and accomplishments 


A CORRESPONDENT whose judgment and taste which should never be separated in such a 
have the sanction of a well proven poetical | sphere of duty as that upon which Mr. 
culture, writes to us touching a certain | Irving enters. This Institution, it is well 


“heresy” in a criticism republished in our | 
columns from the Evening Post, on the open- | 
ing stanzas of Gray’s Elegy : 
Messrs. Editors : 

“ Furcr arma ministrat.” 

I must take up arms in behalf of Gray, 
Webster, myself & Co. I could hardly have 
thought it possible that so just a critie and 
so fine a poet as Mr. Bryant (if it was he), 


would perpetrate such a palpable piece of. 
hypercriticism as that on some verses of | 


Gray’s Elegy, quoted from the Evening Post | blishment a high consideration among the 


in your paper of April 3d. 
First, as to the alleged inaccuracy of Gray 


in making the darkness fall so suddenly upon | 


the going home of the cattle, I reply that he 


the going home of the cattle and the weary 
ploughman as indicative and suggestive of 
nightfall, and as it is not his business to fol- 
low them home to the milking, he has nothing 
to do but to throw himself forward into the 


little sooner without waiting for the critic to 
come back from the farm-house, where he has 
been peeping. 

Secondly, if Wordsworth and Goldsmith 
were so unfortunate as never to have felt the 
balmy breath of the morning breeze fanning 
their temples through the open windows after 
a summer night and inviting them to get up, 
I am sorry the late critie should have been 
also, for certainly he must have lost this ex- 
perience, else he would not find nonsense in 


“The breezy call of ineense-breathing morn.” 


Thirdly, supposing it could be made out 
on the authority of naturalists that the 
moping owl does not complain to the moon 
when she hoots, really I had thought it an 
established canon that arg might fancy 
things animate or inanimate doing what the 
simple things had no idea of. I am open to 
correction and conviction, but submit that 
the eritic is broaching a serious heresy here. 

Fourthly and finally, where the inconsis- 
tency is between the alleged subject of the 
owl’s complaint and the statement in the first 
stanza I cannot, for the life of me, see. 
True, the world had been left to darkness 
and the bard alone, but surely the obvious 
meaning of the words, 

“ Such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
molest, &e.” 

is: such intruders as the poet himself, who, 

wandering near, heard the owl, or whom the 

bird is supposed to hear or see and fancy 

that he is coming to disturb her. 

The criticism in the Post shows therefore, 
I think, first, an absence of imagination, and 
secondly, an absence of study. 

Tueropore Irvine, LL.D:, Professor of 
History and Belles Lettres in the Free Aca- 
demy, has resigned the chair, and accepted 
a valuable and important station in the Col- 
legiate Institution for Young Ladies, on 
Union Park, of which Rev. Gorham D. Ab- 
bott, is principal. We congratulate this 
flourishing Institution on the accession of 
this able and accomplished scholar and in- 
structor, who will be hereafter entirely en- 
in its interests. As the author of the 
“ Conquest of Florida” he is known to the 
public for his delightful narrative style ; the 
reflex of the amenity and courtesy of the 


known, has aimed for some years, to bring 
within the reach of the Young Ladies of 


|New York, all the advantages of a strictly 
collegiate course of education, adapted, how- 


ever, specially to their susceptibilities and 
wants. The edifice erected for it, “The 
Spingler Institute,” in its commanding situa- 
tion, the spacious and beautifully appointed 
study and recitation rooms, the library, the 
laboratory, the apparatus, the lecture-room, 
and the “ Voyage of Life,” by Cole, which 
adorns its walls, have long given this esta- 


‘friends of elevated education in our commu- 


nity. Its winter courses of leetures, by the 


elder and the younger Silliman, and other 





ie, 2 eminent leeturers of our country, have con- 
does not, he only, by a poetic license, regards | tributed not a little to the intellectual attrac- 


tions of the city. 
M. Arsene Houssaye’s “ Men and Women 
of the 18th Century,” translated in this 


‘city and published by Mr. Redfield, has been 


A ; | reprinted in London by Bentley, in three vo- 
darkness; in other words, to let it come a! 


lumes,—unfortunately omitting the name of 
the eminent French author, unfortunately, for 
this has led to a misappreciation of the book. 
The Leader, usually well informed on 
French matters, took the book up as a 
“manufactured” article of the hack biogra- 
phy school in London; of course soon dis- 
covering that there was a genuine French- 
man at bottom. The omission of the au- 
thor’s name, too, has led other journals to 
suspect the authenticity and undervalue the 
historical fidelity of the work. Generally, 
however, as in this country, its merits are ac- 
knowledged as a bright and true reflex of the 
brilliant, witty, corrupt age preceding the firsi 
Revolution in France. The London Exami- 
ner thus happily characterizes it :-—*It ought 
to have been stated that this book was a 
translation from the French. A very few 
pages suffice to make this fact clear to the 
reader, and a few more make it equally clear 
that we must not accept the contents as veri- 
table biography. The book belongs to that 
class of French memoirs in the manufacture 
of which so much ingenuity has been 
shown by the lively littérateurs of Paris, to 
whom we are already indebted for the Me- 
moirs of Madlle. de Montpensier, of M. Fleu- 
ry, and things of that kind. But it is ex- 
tremely amusing. Embracing a series of 
sketches, beginning with the birth of Dufres- 
ney to a life of songs and sonnets in the 
very thick of the civil commotions of the 
seventeenth century, and ending with the gay 
and sprightly unconsciousness of the Clai- 
rons and Beaumarchais, on the very eve of 
the great and terrible Revolution, the three 
volumes never weary, very often amuse, and 
on the whole present a picture life-like in 
effect, if not always very accurate in detail, 
of a state of society whose unreality and 
falsehood was really quite as ghastly and 
grotesque as the awful scenes of phrenzy and 
terror which so suddenly replaced it.” 

Mr. Payne Collier's corrected folio of 
Shakspeare (of 1632) continues to attract 
considerable attention. Were he not the au- 
thentic man he is, the curiosity, at this time, 
could be questioned with the Shelley forge- 
ries. At the last aceounts Mr. C. makes a 
public offer to exhibit his volume to any of 
the Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries at 
the Library at Somerset House. In the 
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mean time, expectation is a alive by a new 
reading thrown out from store-house, a 


copyist’s or proof-reader’s blunder :—* I have 
already,” says Mr. C. in a communication to 
the Atheneum, “ given a variety of instances 
in former communications; but in conse- 
quence of a letter to which I have from 
only this morning, I am tempted to an- 
other,—and thus still farther to establish how 
incorreetly the first folio (followed by the 
second) of 1623 was printed, notwithstand- 
ing I am convinced that it was at least as 
well done as any book of the kind of that 
ager with one exception. It is taken from 
* Coriolanus, act iii. se. 1, where the hero is 
vehemently arguing against the fitness of 
giving corn to the lower orders out of the 
public store-houses, and contending that they 
did not deserve it. As I am pointing out an 
indisputable error in my own edition, I may 
be allowed in the first place to quote from it. 
Coriolanus says— 

“Th’ accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate, 
All cause unborn, could never be the native 
Of our so frank donation. Well, what then? 
How shall this bosom multiplied digest 
The senate’s courtesy ¢ Vol. vi. p. 202. 


woe | the passage now, with the new 
light which I possess, it may seem surprising 
how I, and all others before me, could permit 
such nonsense to stand, under the belief that 
Shakspeare wrote it. How intelligibly and 
how naturally the extract reads in my cor- 
rected folio of 1632:—only bearing in mind 
that the old word, ‘ bisson,” used elsewhere 
in this very play and in the same sense, means 

lind.— 

“ Th’ accusation 

Which they have often made against the senate, 
All cause unborn, could never be the motive 
Of our so frank donation. Well, what then? 
How shall this disson multitude digest 
The senate’s courtesy? . 


—Surely nothing can be more self-evident 
than the propriety and necessity of this 
emendation, although until now it has never 
been suggested, and ‘native’ and ‘ bosom 
multiplied’ have been everlastingly repeated 
as the real language of our great dramatist. 
One point is, I think, quite certain—that the 
old corrupt text will never henceforward be 
imputed to him again.” 
We understand by a private letter that 
Mr. Collier will soon commence the issue of 
a new edition, embodying the manuscript 
emendations of his remarkable folio. 








EARLY FLOWERS. 
Bat they never can be what they have been 
To the heart before it lost its green.” 
Frances Brown. 
Say not, sweet singer, though thou walkest, 
Within a shadowy way, 
That flowers, loved in other years, 
Are not as bright to-day ; 
"Mong hills of snow are sunny Alps 
Where little children play. 


And why about the forest trees 

Falls sunlight’s shining crown,— 
And why do tender leaves come out 

On branches bare and brown? 
Shall hearts, alone, be desolate, 

When Heaven seems coming down? 


Why should the birds return to build 
By each loved streamlet’s shore,— 


And why should buds come smiling in 
The nooks they loved before ! 
Must spirits, only, lose their green, 


pet was lit with 


But may we not 


many a love, 
t glooms may now enfold, 
ve smile for smile 
While “we are growi 
May not some leaves be 


old ?” 
ough drifts above be ald r 


Emmy Herrmann. 





[From Horace Smith's “ 
volume 


On Mount Soracte 


And 
o warm a Poet, 


Peeping from earth—a 
Thy natal hour, 


Thy leafy bower. 


A fairy banner. 


ago 
And in the leafy nights 


Outpour’d her sorrows 


To each vibration. 
Fanning the sky, a 


And zephyrs rock with 
From 


Which Herod 


Each morn thy dew 


As if in blessing. 


Bursti 


At touch of Spri 


In thy knit-bo hav 


Their vows have u 


How oft in silent de 


O’er 





And don such robes no more ? 


Or if some nightingale im 
Against thy branching top her breast 
with passion, 


Their nest, and lovers in th 


Gaities and Gravities.” A new 
of Appleton’s Popular Library. 


TO A LOG OF WOOD UPON THE FIRE. 
Wuen Horace, as the snows descended, 
recommended 


That Logs be doubled, 
Until a blazing fire arose, 
I wonder whether thoughts like those 
Which in my noddle interpose 

His fancy troubled. 


Poor Log! I cannot hear thee si 
an, and hiss, as bec a 


Without evineing thy success, 
And as thou wanest less and less, 
Inditing a farewell address, 

To let thee know it, 


bud unveil’d, 


Some “ bosky bourne” or dingle hail’d 


While infant winds around thee blew, 
And thou wert fed with silver dew, 
And tender sun-beams oozing thro 


Earth—water—air—thy growth pre 

And if perchance Aon, 06 <a 
From neighboring manor, 

Perched on thy erest, it rock’d in air, 

Making his ruddy feathers flare 

In the sun’s ray, as if they were 


press’d 


of June 
to the 


, he moon, 
Thy trembling stem thou didst attune 


Thou grew’st a goodly tree, with shoots 

earth-bound roots 
So grappled under, 

That thou whom perching 


birds could swing, 
lightest wing, 


y firm trunk unmoved didst fling 
Tempest and thunder, 


Thine offspring leaves—death's annual prey, 
inter tore away 

From thy caressing, 
In heaps, like graves, around thee blown, 
tears have strown, 
O’er each thy branching hands been thrown, 


to life, another race 
in thy embrace 
Sported and flutter’d ; 
Aloft, where wanton breezes play’d, 
tied made 


a 
shade 
tter’ 


How oft thy lofty summits won 
Morn’s virgin smile, and hail’d the sun 
With rustling motion ; 


of nigh 


t, 

When the moon sail'd in cloudless light, 

‘Thou hast stood awestruck at the sight, 
In hush’d devotion. 


’Twere vain to ask; for doom’d to fall, 
The day appointed for us all 
ee impended : 
The hatchet, with remorseless blow, 
a laid thee in “ forest. low, 
en cut thee into logs—and so 
Thy course was ended— 









rules, 
Worth all the wisdom of the schools, 
Thou may’st ueath me; 
Bidding ase cherish these she live 
Above me, and the more I thrive, 


A wider shade and shelter give 
To those beneath me. 


So when death lays his axe to me, 
I ma ign as calm as thee 
hold terrestrial ; 
Like thine my latter end be found 
Diffusing light and warmth around, 
And like thy smoke my spirit bound 
To realms celestial. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY oF 
DESIGN.—NO. IL. 


To the proper understanding of Gray’s pic. 
tures, some yp eS the eanons of Art 
is , but an adequate sition of 
tag be impossible tos slae limited 
space, and we shall content ourselves with 
pointing out the directions in which he has 
ollowed them. The most striking characteris- 
tic of his works in the present Exhibition is 
their exquisite tone, and the brilliancy conse- 
quent on it. Tone is defined as “ the exact re- 
lation of the colors of the shadows to the 
colors of the lights, so that they may be at 
once felt to be merely different degrees of 
the same light, together with such relation of 
the illuminated parts that the whole picture 
shall seem in the same light.” Gray’s man- 
agement of a simple color in this respect is 
entirely unsurpassed, and even in the most 

rtant piece of ry you are carried 
into, and out of the shadow without losing 
for an instant the local color of the object. 
The luminous quality thus obtained is so 
great as to make almost everything near his 
ate to look comparatively opaque and 
ightless. But the apparently inadequate 
foree by which he attains this quality is no 
less remarkable than quality itself. Other 
artists are content to bring out their lights 
by deep, strong shadows, while Gray’s are 
so delicate as to be felt rather than perceiv- 
ed as shadows; notice, for instance, in the 
portrait of a lady, No. 422, that which falls on 
the neck. So clear and subtle is it that the 
light of the head alone in the picture seems 
more luminous; and in consequence, the 
whole head is relieved in light. In 
all this he works in perfect accord- 
ance with Nature, who always gives light 
more by tone than color, and gives more to 


the tones than to an ty aay Another 
desirable ps | attained by him is breadth. 
The lights shadows are kept in large 


unbroken masses, giving simplicity and dig- 
nity of effeet. But on this point we will not 
dwell; the importance of breadth is too well 
known to all conversant in the slightest de- 
gree with art, and we will only instance the 
light and shade of the head and neck of the 
picture before mentioned, and the draperies 
coy in that and the group of children, 

o. 74. Gray's negation of color is 
often complained of, and it may be to 
many a cause of offence, but it is always the 
artist’s privilege to abstract such qualities of 
Nature as best suit his feeling, whether, like 
Gray he sacrifice in great measure color 
to light and tone, or like Baker, in his 
Summer Hours, No. 191, he give all, or like 
Rossiter, color without tone, but he is re- 
garded in proportion to the nobility of the 





quality he abstracts; and there is, to our in- 
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i taste, cere be noble in Gray’s 
tty ob of fulness o ite and os, Sag 


tion of subdued tints. On this 
cannot do better than to quote Ru 


int we 
n, Mod. 


vol. ii. se. 1, ch. x.: “ And thus in| 


color it is not red but rose color, which is 
most beautiful; neither such actual green as 
we find in summer fo partly, and in our 
painting of it constantly, but such grey green 
as that into which nature modifies her distant 
tints, or such pale green, and uncertain, as we 
see in sunset sky, and in the clifts of the 

ier, and chrysophrase, and the sea- 
‘oam ; and so of all colors, not that they may 
not sometimes be deep and full, but that 
there is a solemn Sr Mors even in their 
very fulness, and a holy reference beyond 
po | out of their own nature to great harmo- 
nies by which they are governed, and in obe- 
dience to which is their glory. Whereof the 

orance is shown in all evil colorists by the 
violence and positiveness of their hues, and 
by dulness and discordance consequent, for 


the very brilliancy and real power of all color | 
is dependent on the chastening of it as of a | satisfy the common observer, he only will | 


ing, as bree generally make it stiff and 
formal. In the chiselling of the features 
these busts are delicate and careful to a de- 
gree that the eye can hardly follow. But it 
is in the eyes und mouth that the earnest 
study of the artist are most evident. In 
sculpture generally the former are dead and 
without expression, but here they seem as 
though you might look into them—you 
hardly miss the darkness of the pupil, and 


would have rounded all into a senseless soft- 
ness ; as an instance of which, note the edge 
of the upper lip of No. 286, and see what 
value it gives to the rest of the feature; also 
the line where the lips meet. It is in this 
rendering of the subtler truths of nature that 
the great Artist is shown—while another 





may give the more palpable traits, so as to 





the veiling Jash. Both here and in the mouth | 
is his attention to the minutest degree of | 


truth shown, in the exquisite marking of the had led them into an unknown land, himself 
lines on which they depend for their expres- | 
sion, giving sharpness where it is suggested | thered around his bier in sorrow, which even 


in nature, and where an ordinary sculptor | their stout soldier hearts could not coneeal— 


a good sense of color, but since his sojourn 
in Europe he seems to have lost all. The 
pictures sent to the Art-Union last year 
were wretched in every sense; and the pre- 
sent is, though more academical, no better in 
intention. The subject is one which an 
artist of any earnest feeling might have made 
much of, and we can imagine that mournful 
ceremonial to have been replete wiih the 
strongest expression of the human heart, A 
band of fearless adventurers, gathered to 
pay the last honors to a Dolered ehief who 


to die by that lonely shore, would have ga- 
the clenched hand, compressed lip, and moist- 


ened eye would have told the love they bore 
him—some looks of grief would there 


|have been interchanged as they gathered 
| round, regarding in silenee the pale, dead 
| face of him they revered. All, even to the 
meanest camp-follower would have pressed 


forward to see those features for the last 
time ; the holy fathers, with awed. and so- 


voiee on its gentleness, and as of action on | give those which _must be sought out with | lemn ceremony, would have chanted in uni- 
its calmness, and as all moral vigor on self- | earnest and laborious study, sparing no time | son their sorrow and their hopes, and the 


command.” 

But there are several cabinet portraits by 
Gray, with which the most ardent lover of 
color cannot find fault, as No. 16, and in less 
de but quite as pleasing, No 344. 

ut this ideality of treatment is entirely 
subordinate to another quality, the high- 
est and worthiest of portraiture, viz. ideal 
expression of character. In the group of 
children, No. 74, it is less remarkable than in 
the single heads, for the reason that there is 
an effort to redeem that from the stiffness of 
actual portrait, by giving action or pictorial 
interest. How far such a compromise is 
possible, is a matter of study. The full ex- 
pression of the ideal character demands a 
repose of feature which would be inconsis- 
tent with the representation of a momentary 
feeling, and any attempt at adding an inter- 
est extraneous to the subject must necessa- 
rily interfere with it. Whether the loss of 
ideality is repaid by the addition of such in- 
terest the artist alone is the judge, but that 
there is such loss is proved by a comparison 
of this picture with No. 422, already allud- 
ed to, in which the ideal character is most 
beautifully expressed, and with perfect re- 
pose. The deep-souled woman speaks out 


from eve feature; all that is most 
earnest and purest in womanhood is gathered 
out, and that which is accidental not in- 


herent to the character, rejected. It is this 
magnetic power, exercised in whatever line, 
that makes the great artist, and the exercise 
of which constitutes high Art. 

The busts of Palmer afford another ex- 
ample of this noble faculty (as does the 
ge No. 220, by Baker, to a good degree). 

all the instances of the rapid development 
of talent, which the annals of American art 
exhibit, there has been none so striking as 
Palmer's debut. Last year he exhibited his 
first bust, “The Infant Ceres,” a work of 
surprising excellence. This year he ex- 
hibits two portrait busts, beside which little 
American seulpture can be placed. For 
accurate modelling and anatomical truth 
they are as admirable as for the mechanical 
ability by which these qualities ure rendered. 

ere is much thoughtfulness in the treat- 
ment of all parts, even to the drapery, as par- 
ticularly in No. 271, and notice the ease and 
freedom of the hair, which is the more strik- 


|or labor which may be requisite for the ela- 
| boration of the minutest truth desirable for 
the perfection of the work; and so, study it 


failure or short coming, even in the value of 
ahair. ‘The qualities to which we have here 
done feeble justice, are worthily crowned by 
the beautiful repose and air of life which 


we have spoken of before as the grand 
quality of portraiture, in which latter respect 
the one we first instanced is far the finer. 
It might well pass for an ideal of Woman- 
hood. 

It is instructive to compare with those the 
“ ideal” (!) bust, No. 267, “done in Italy”— 
coarse and vulgar to its smallest feature. 

Before concluding our notice of the por- 
traits, we must express our wonder at the 


hibition such pictures as No. 428, and some 
others by the same hand. From a young 
artist much may be endured of crudeness or 
imperfection, but from a painter of so many 
ears’ standing, we naturally expect some 
Kind of merit; yet in these pictures there is 
not absolutely half so much of any kind as 
may be found on the outside of our omni- 
busses; and the weakness that could produce 
them is only equalled by the bluntness of 
feeling that could permit them to be seen. 
Too poor to be looked at, but too glaring to 
be overlooked, they become an intolerable 
nuisance to the eye, and should be treated 
as such. Benjamin West’s wash of liquor- 
ice and India ink, thickly applied, might help 
them. 

There are many excellent portraits by 
younger artists, which we have not room to 
notice as they deserve. No. 77, by Fuller, 
has fine feeling; and there are several by 
Carpenter, Greene, and others, not to forget 
a fine crayon head of a child, No. 260, by 
Colyer. There is a full-length by Salter, 
No. 68, an English artist of some note, which 
compare, aud two by De Block of Belgium, 
also an artist of reputation. 

The figure pictures of the present exhibi- 
tion make a meagre show. Edwin White 
sends home a “ Requiem of De Soto,” which 
he had better have left in Europe, and have 
sent himself home. It used to be supposed 
that Mr. White had considerable talent and 





as long as we will, we are conscious of no | lay fi 


hardihood which could send to a public ex-| 


pale cold moon would have mingled its light, 
like a heavenly token, with the red glare of 
the torches. But here we have a half dozen 
res, with faces utterly expressionless 
and alike, while at a distance appear as many 
more indifferent heads, with helmets on, appa- 
rently waiting the result. The sorrow is ex- 
pressed by a single kneeling figure, with 


these busts possess, and by the ideality which | stolid visage and hands folded, who might be 
a knight kneeling for his lady’s favor as well, 


and all the prayer and heavenward feeling is 
contained in a sprawling pair of hands, and 
an elevated crucifix. The color is very coarse 
and poor, and the moon only answers to 
give acold gleam to the distant water, but 

as no effect on the principal group of the 
picture. 

The “ Gallantry of Raleigh,” No. 29, is not 
| one of Mr. Leutze’s latest pictures, though it 
is generally considered one of his best, and 
is quite characteristic of him and the school 
to which he belongs. Mr. Leutze cannot 
be considered an American artist in any 
sense of the term. Born in Germany, and 
receiving his artistic education there, the faet 
of his having passed several years in this 
pesca in the intermediate portion of his life 
gives him no claim to Americanism. He is 
German and will never be anything but Ger- 
man, as the purely Dusseldorf manner of his 
pictures evinces, and in studying this one we 
may gather a good idea of the great body of 
second-rate Dusseldorf artists, generally 
clever aggregates of academicisms and imita- 
tions of the first-rate artists. Thus, in the 
present picture the sky and landscape suggest 
very strongly Lessing, both in color and 
treatment, while the academic rules are every- 
where evident. Following the law that there 
should always be opposition of lines to avoid 
monotony, we find that all the heads in the 

icture (excepting the single figure to the 

ft and one group of three in the back- 
ground) are divided into couples, of which 
one leans one way and the other the opposite, 
even down to the dogs tied together. It is 
amusing to see the unanimity with which the 
heads wag to and from each other. But the 
artist’s rules fail him where they ought to be 
of most use, viz., in giving unity and breadth. 
The large majority of the h are of the 





same strength, and force themselves on the 
attention with the same disregard to subor--* 
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dination, distu the of the picture 
very much. It lacks tone, which is not gene- 
rally the case with the works of that school 
—perhaps asphaltum was scarce at the time 
it was pain But there is much merit in 
it; the figures are admirably drawn—the ac- 
cessories ap) and excellently well 
painted, particularly the cannon (which are at 
the same time very significant) and the exe- 
eution of the whole is earnest and unaffect- 
ed. The greatest deficiency of the picture is 
the want of ideality, especially in the heads, 
which are monotonous and tame, every face 


being smoothed into a graceful propriety and | 


devoid of emotion. - You may assume almost 
any expression from them you choose ; note 
particularly those of Sir Walter and the 
woman at the right holding the child, which 
are so near alike in expression and feature 
that but for the beard of his you might ex- 
change them. Here lies the d distine- 
tion Cesween the historical and mere figure 
painter; the former gives the greatness or 
vitality of his characters to the head which is 
then ideal, while the latter is able to give ex- 
pression only in the figure, the face remain- 
ing a 
which the attitude or action suggests. 

Terry, another of the wanderers for inspi- 
ration, has sent home a Jacob’s Dream, 
which shows all the inconsistencies of the old 
masters without any of their power. Jacob 
is a very wooden man and lies at the foot of 
a very wooden flight of stairs, by way of 
banisters to which are long rows of cottony 
clouds, at the top of which is a representa- 
tion of the Almighty. When Mr. Terry 
learns to paint a man well then let him try an 
angel, and if he can succeed in that he will 
find then that the Deity is beyond his feeling. 

“The Fair Penitent” is agreeable in cer- 
tain qualities of tone, and finish of accesso- 
ries, and if the head had been hidden it 
would have been still more so, as then each 
spectator could have substituted for it such 
an one as pleased him, while that the artist 
has given is quite inexpressive. Itis a matter 
of some critical acumen to find out what there 
is penitential about the picture, unless the 
artist is by exhibiting it, doing penance for 
having painted it. No. 101 is far fitter to 
the title, as there are some signs of mortifica- 
tion about the face. 

More injury is done to artists by se amegp 
their powers than perhaps any other, 
many waste their lives in a blind seeking for 
that which they will never succeed in repre- 
senting, led by their ambition rather than 
their feeling. The great and only law the 
artist should know, should be, to paint that 
which he ioves best without reference to 
what other men have done. Thus Peele, in 
No. 106, shows evidence of a belief that it 
is his mission to paint little girls performing 
certain rural operations, when in reality his 
feeling is for the still life which he has made 
the accessory of the picture. He would 

int that really well—there was a fruit piece 
in the Art-Union Gallery last year showing 
great power that way—but he does not paint 
good figures. They are never anything 
more than still life at best, but a power of 
drawing that will be sufficient for vegetable, 
and the lower animal, forms, will fail in the 
human figure, as in the face of the little girl 


blank to be filled with any emotion | 





Duek-Shooting, No. 110, is an example of | 
a “style” of painting that is 
fully conspicuous in our exhibitions 
windows, of which glaring red shirts, rea 
skin breeches, and very prairie grass 
are the essential ij nts; and in which 
Mr. Ranney had the honor to lead the way ; 
but with him there was some character of in- 
dividuality, which Mr. Tate lacks. The 
hanging committee would have done the art- 
ist a real favor if they had hung his pictures 
where they would be farther from the eye. 
Mr. Tate being fresh from England, ought to 
know more of color than he seems to, 
| “The Speculator,” No. 230, by Edmonds, 
_is a clever picture, telling its story with great 
clearness and mostly well painted, —— 
| the figures are poor in execution. If Mr. 
Edmonds would study the erent of his pic- 
| tures as carefully as he does the accessories, 
he would add materially to the value of them, 
| and still more by more delicate rendering of 
the faces which here are coarse and conven- 
| tional. There is more care bestowed on the 
cabbage on the floor or the ham overhead, 
| than on the heads. 
| No. 169, “Going to School,” by Baker, is 
| an exquisite piece of childlike feeling and 
color—the happy, smiling faces bidding defi- 
ance to the driving rain, and the red cloak 





glowing out through the grey gloom around, 
in unison with the of the little heart 


feeli 
it covers. The vistene ei more refresh- 
ing when the heat of summer sets in, but 
now the bleak, leafless trees and elemental 
discomfort are too well seconded by the 
actual state of the weather, and we need 
sunshine more than rain, indoors. No. 191, 
“Summer Hours,” is therefore, just what is 
needed—delightful summer, with sunshine 
and flowers, and a cool, refreshing shade when 
we want it. The fulness and harmony of 


color is in consonance with all pleasant 
sights and sounds—the distant lake, the 


clinging searlet vines, the beautiful faces, 
and, you might imagine, the half-sleepy twit- 
terings of some sun-sheltered little wren 
(nothing else would be able to sing on such 
a day) and the ceaseless “chrrr” of the 
crickets in the grass, fill the mind with the 
very poetry of summer. You feel that it 
were good to be there and to dream away the 
midday heat, and then with such charming 
companions to saunter home through the 
fields as the coolness of evening comes on. 
Baker's sense of color is of a high order and 
well educated withal; and he is in the true 
sense of the term a colorist. There is a re- 
finement and purity of quality in the color of 
this picture, with some slight exceptions, 
faultless, and which is poe well 
shown in ed shadow Pte oe bc up- 
Tr of the res. ere is perhaps no 
Dottie test of th eslocit than the poser hs 
of his shadow painting, and on it depends the 
whole value of color, for without shadow 
there can be no light—without light no pure 
eolor; and this test Baker has proved hi 
self fully able to be tried by. ere is great 
breadth and simplicity in the arrangement of 
the masses, and the whole makes one of the 
most delectable pictures we have seen in a 


its treatment and entirely unaffected, which 
is in these days a precious quality. When 





long time, poetic in its conception, artistic in | be 





in this picture, which is singularly distorted. | half of our artists ran mad with Couture 
Mr. Peele’s painting of inanimate nature is | and the charlatans of the European schools, 
earnest and thoroughly good, and if he would | we cannot value too highly the feeling that 
only omit the figure the pictures would be | preserves its own originality and purity. 





excellent. Huntington has contributed a Scripture 








composition, “Tribute Money,” No. 409. |t 
is not the choice of subject hat makes Chri 
tian art, but the representation through hy. 
manity of the great attributes of the religious 
mind. The truly religious artists of the 
olden time were accustomed to approach 
their subject with veneration and the utmost 
earnestness, aside thought of them. 
selves in ¢ ration of its dignity, so that 
whatever pertained to it beeame sacred and 
not to be touched carelessly or for the dis. 
play of themselves. Gold and jewels were 
inconsistent with the simplicity of the disci. 
ple as the Master, but of more valuable 
thought and labor they gave the utmost to 
the garments in which they clad him; no 
labor was to them thrown away which added 
to his honor—they would have given, in the 
true by sv of love, their very lives, even in 
the adorning of his image; so that all they 
painted they strove to make excellent, it was 
the choicest treasure of their art, even the 
flowers of the wayside they labored to per. 
fect because they were to a the ornaments 
to that image; but our artist cannot spare 
time to paint his Christ a garment, but 
clothes him ‘~ bem imsy —— the 
pre ion of which cost him as littlegime 
End thought as possible. This it may beni 
is a non-essential ; but the earnest artist con- 
siders nothing which is necessary to his sub- 
ject as unworthy of his thought; and Mr. H. 
might have painted dra if he could 
nota good Christ. e would like to know if 
this head of Christ is in accordance with the 
artist’s conception of the great Teacher, the 
man of grief, of wisdom, and of love. The 
early artists used to select their highest ideal 
of pyar fared ennobled it by the expression 
of the attributes of Deity; but we will en- 
to find half a dozen men in awalk down 
roadway who, painted faithfully, will re- 

t Christ better than this head does. 

t is useless to examine the picture farther, 
but we can assure Mr. H. that he does injus- 
tice to himself and his country by such trifling. 

We wish Mrs. Spencer could be persuaded 
to spend her time and talents on something 
more worthy than grinning “niggers” or 
druling, disgusting, naked babies; still we 
would rather see her painting such subjects 
than murdering Shakspeare. If she loves 
them she ought to paint them; but it does 
seem that there are fairer and more attrac- 
tive subjects in her reach. 

No. 176, a pretended Landseer, looks to 
our eye as palpable a forgery as was ever sent 
across the Atlantic, probably a specimen of 
the impositions practiced on our citizens who 
buy foreign pictures. The dogs are undoubt- 
edly copied from one of his pictures, but there 
is nothing else that bears the remotest resem- 
blanee to his work; and the age ot his 
“daughter,” the pretended original of the 
figure, ludes its being an early work. 
Something the same of the “Herring,” No. 
441, except that it is a grosser affair. : 

There is a good deal of animal painting in 
the exhibition, of which the best are Hays's 
dogs. There are good action and feeling in 
Terry’s “Up Hill” and “ Down Hill,” but it 
is a pity that so considerable a talent should 
thrown away for want of hard study. . 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAS. 
Hanrer’s Library Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, richly illustrated, in twenty-five vol- 
umes, small 8yo.—Harper «& Brothers are about 





No. 274] 


“ publication of the 

to ont oe Wane tale? No orks of im- 
«ation have ever been received with favor 
agin to these master-pieces of English litera- 
a Since their first publication, not fewer 
than a hundred and thousand copies have 
peen sold in Great Britain, and the sale in this 


been jionally great. The 
— Siithed ina mh variety of 
forms, but das has been long wanted in this 
country an edition which, while it shall be 
roduced in a style worthy of the great excel- 
of these works, and in an attractive 
form, may yet be issued at such a price as will 
render it accessible to the pore This desi- 
deratum the Publishers of the present librar 
edition propose to pabely. The Volumes w 
be on the lst of each month, and 
will be printed from the last English editions, 
em the Author’s latest corrections, with 
Introductions, Prefaces, and Notes, The 
whole series will eet oe ona small 8vo. 
type, and upon superfine paper, 
Svat Pic beset te cvatstantial and toate. 
ful manner. Every volume will contain 
numerous beautiful illustrations, each occupy- 
ing an entire e, and printed on tinted 
paper. The price per volume will be, with 
nest Paper covers, sixty cents ; ee | bound 
in Muslin, seventy-five cents. The publication 
vill commence on the first of July with 
Nayerly, or “Tis Sixty Years Since. This 
will be followed on the first of August with 
Guy Mannering, and others in order. 


Messrs. Capy & een bere just published 
a system of practical -keeping to be taught 
in echt A small 12mo. re wa a key to it, 
and some half dozen copy books of forms, give a 
clear and full nee - 2 subject as ne- 
cessary to be i oung of this 
nation of traders as “the pale of three” 

Mr. Grorce Savaae, late of the firm Hunt- 
ington & Savage, has opened a depot at No. 22 
John street, where he conducts wholesale 
publication and sale to the trade, teachers, 
superintendents, dc, of several select series of 
educational works, Peter Parley’s Primer of 


Geography, History, and Geogra for - 
ners, prays hae of ‘Mr. Goodie books. The 
well-known Mrs. Lincoln Phelps’ books for beg 
ners, on Chemistry, Philosophy, &c. ; and Webb's 
Normal Primer, Readers, among those 
on his list, are known to be some of the most 
popular in use. 
In by P. Brooxerr & Co, Hartford, 
Con., Heroes and rs of the Modern Mis- 
Enterprise, including an historical review 
of earlier missions, edited by Tucius E. Smith, 
with an introduction by Rev. William B. 
Sprague, D.D. Also, Lectures on the Forma- 
eee 8 Rev. Thomas M. Clark, 


for publication during the summer, Memoirs of 
yrand; Louis Napoleon and his 
Times ; Russia, Nicholas and his People; Ethan 
Allen and his Times ; éach in 12mo. size, with 
illustrations, They also announce as in prepara- 
tion what, if well carried out, will prove a good 
idea and a successful venture, viz.: a series on 
the Romantie History of various Nations, of 
which they already name American, Spanish, 
Italian, English, and French, as under way. 
Messrs. Phinney & Co, it is known, were for- 


merly tong at rstown, which ’ 
we may say, was only known by their 
and its being the residence of the late Mr 
r. For many years they have been en- 
Fused in trading and di the 
estern country a Pioneer Literature, made up 
of reprints of ‘standard authors, his- 


tories, compilations, dc. which finds its useful- 
hess in that it suits the demand. The sales of 
editions in incredible numbers, almost, pave the 
way for improyement in the originality and 
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calibre of literature for our Western millions; 
and it does improve every year. 

Messrs. Litt, Brown, & Co., Boston, may 
almost be denominated American historical pub- 


lishers. Taking the census of any of their cata- 
logues, we general histo 58 local history, 
biography, speeches, law cases, law reports, and 


law treatises, the last (law) as much history as 
any ; for what is i¢ but a record of the vagaries 
of society, rules for government and judgment, 





and comments thereupon. The speeches, foren- 
sic arguments, and diplomatic papers of Daniel 
Webster, with a notice of his life and works by 
Edward Everett, is now ready in 6 vols, large 
8vo., with a new portrait, and a sketch of his 
birth-place, from steel plates. (W. W. Lin- 
field, Esq. 195 Broadway, is their authorized 
agent for this quarter.) The Life and Works 
ot John Adams, in 10 vols, have already 
been noticed. Volumes 5 to 10 are in press. 
Also, in press, to form 8 octavos, are the miscel- 
laneous writings of the Hon. Levi Woodbury. 
Another 8vo., in press, is the speeches of the 
Hon. R.C. Winthrop. Greenleat’s Law of Evi- 
dence, vol. 3, in press, has long been looked for 
in this country and in Great Britain. A list 
sent in enumerates twenty different works, as in 
press and preparing for publication, the whole 
making fifty-seven volumes, and all in 8vo. size. 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. publish, in con- 
nection with foreign houses, many valuable Eng- 
lish works, which they have for sale at greatly 
reduced prices. A Complete Concordance of 
Shakspeare, being a verbal index to all the pas- 
sages in the dramatic works of the poet. By 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke. New edition. Is expected 
by them daily. 

Mr. Parkman, author of the “History of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac,” dc., is a a 
new work, illustrative of an important of 
our national history. A Correspondent of the 
Tribune says :—Mr. Parkman is the son of the 
Rev. Dr. Parkman, and is destined to occu 
the highest place in our historical literature. iis 
reading is vast and well arranged, his industry 
untiring, his command of language singularly 
powerful, and his style clear and unaffected. I 
am sorry to say that, like Augustin Thierry and 
Mr Prescott, he suffers from the greatest afflic- 
tion that ever befel a scholar, or indeed any 
man, that of imperfect vision, so imperfect, in- 
deed, that he has to pursue his valuable studies 
through the assistance of others. His forthcom- 
ing work will be an important addition to our 
literature, and it is to be hoped that he will en- 
gage in our historical works, the publication of 
which will throw new and brilliant light on 
American annals. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society have in 
press, to be published in a few weeks, the thirty- 
first volume of their historical collections. 

posal for the formation of 

A pro or the formation of a pee. 2 
phiea Society has been put forth in London. 

e object is the advancement of that art, and 
the modus a library, rooms, meetings, discus- 
sions, and publications. 


GRAHAM'S CHEMISTRY. 
THE LONDON EDITION. 
Superbly and Correctly printed. 
The Woodcuts perfect masterpieces of this style of Art. 
Strongly bound in cloth; and to induce purchasers to give 


the preference to this reliable edition, the price is reduced 
to $3. 











GRAHAM'S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 
WITH ITS APPLICATION IN THE ARTS. 
Second Edition. 

Volume One. 


H. BAILLIERE, 


290 Broapway. mil 2t 


NOW READY. 
THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; 


oO ’ 
THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1642 AND 1628. 
By Wm. Henry Herbert, 
” 


Author of “ Cromwell” “ The Brothers,’ “ Marmaduke 
Wyvil,” “ Captains of the Old World,” &.. &c. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
LYRA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 
1 volume 12mo., cloth, gilt, 75 cents, 


“ Miss Carey is a poet of genuine imagination.”’—North 
American Review. 


“Alice Carey is a woman of remarkable genius.” —Fe- 
male Poets of America. 


weante ab ek uma the first of the living female 
ISA: A PILGRIMAGE. 
BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 
Author of Dream Land by Day Light, &c., &e. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. 
“Isa is unique and extraordinary, requiring a power- 


ful imagination to conceive and a master pen to portray.” 
—Home Journal. 


LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. 
BY HENRY JAMES. 
One volume 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 
BY THERESA PULSZKY. 


With new Preface and Tales, and a Portrait of t 
1 vol. Imo. cloth, @1 25. ne thor 


MEN AND WOMEN of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BY ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 


With beautifully Engraved Portraits of Loui : 
Made. de Pompadour. ee 


In 2 vols. 12mo., on extra superfine paper " 
“cloth. Price €2 50.” > # each, 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
EDITED BY BON GAULTIER. 
One volume, 12mo., cloth—Price 75 cents. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
BY WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, 


Professor of Literature and Belles Lettres in the UJ e 
sity of Edinburgh and Editor of + te eg 
Magazine. 
One volume 12mo. cloth. Price $1. 


CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, Illustrat- 
BSH, Chapin. Second Edition. Tn T vol ome Pres 
NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
By Thomas Wright. In1 vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 
CLVERNOOE Been of ow 
Price $1. Third edition. ‘ t 
I2mo. Price $1 25. Second Edition 1" 1 Y°! 
LADIES OF THE COVENANT: Memoirs of 


Distinguished Scottish Females, embracing the peri 
ot the Covenant and the Pavscention BP Ren 


James Anderson. In 1 vol.12mo. Price $1 ay sa 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 


Domestica. In three series. Price $2 each. 





NEXT WEEK. 
LILLIAN, AND OTHER POEMS.—By Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 





NEARLY READY. 
MEN OF THE TIMES IN 1852; or, Sketches of 
Living Notables. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. 
BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES 


lan to the common reader. By W on 
M.D. inl vol. 12mo. Price $1. Ws pg age 


TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price 75 cts. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. B 
Houssaye. 2 vols. 12mo. “ee 


MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
Translated by W. Robson. $3 vols. 12mo. +o 








ws, 8. REDFIELD, Curow Hatt, N. Y. 
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THE TENTH THOUSAND! 





A GREAT WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE BEST WORK ON THE SUBJECT IN THE MARKET, 





HUNGARY AND EKOSSUTH. 
By B. F. TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


One Volume 12mo. 


Witn Porrrair. 


Price $1 PER copy. 


*,* This is a Standard Work, 


book of reference, at all times. It has been recei 


carefully prepared, and intended 
ved in all 


not for immediate popular reading, but as a 


quarters with highest favor. 


JOHN BALL, 48 Norrn Fovrrna srraeer, Paiapenpnra. 


ms et CANVASSERS, ON APPLICATION 
ULAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION. 





and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 


CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SALE yo a 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


FOR SALE. 





EDWARD GASKILL, PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFERS FOR SALE 


P 
The Steel Engravings (154 in number) and accomptnying Stereotype Plates (over | **Y 


1300 pages), 4 vols. 8v0. of the 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Tue above truly National Work was commenced in 1834, by Mr. James B. 
Herring ——~ York, and discontinued in 1839, in consequence of the deranged state of 


are copies of the best portraits of the most distinguished men of the country, by our most 


at that period. 
The Steel Engravin 
celebrated artists—S: 


Trumbull, Sully, Leslie. 


Longacre of Philadelphia, and Mr. James 
the finances of the country 


Newton, loman, Malbone, I Durand, cong Com 
two hundred and fifty to four hundred and ‘fift dollars each. “The Sterevtype Prawe ae Ave d pe. small 
in the 


fase hy mn and in good condition, and from 


arrangement of the signatures, can be pub 


serial form. 
The copyright is secured for all the letter-press, and a majority of the portraits. 
The present P 


business. Apply to 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
Dr. Spring’s New Work. 
THE GLORY OF CHRIST 


ILLUSTRATED IN HIS CHARACTER AND HISTORY : 
INCLUDING THE 
LAST THINGS 
OF HIS MEDIATORIAL CHARACTER. 
By GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
— 


REVOLUTIONARY MEMORIALS. 


EMBRACING 
POEMS BY THE REV, WHEELER CASE. 
Published 1778. 
AND AN 
Appendiz of various interesting Facts and 
uments. 


Epitep sy REV. STEPHEN DODD. 
1 vol. 12mo. 





Early in May, 
THE FRIEND OF MOSES. 


A Vindication of the Pentateuch against the Objections of 
Modern Scepticism. 
By WM. T. HAMILTON, D.D., of Mobile. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


M. W. DODD, 


Brick Caurcn CHAPEL. 
NOTICE. 
FOR SALE, 


FROM A PRIVATE LIBRARY, 
A COPY OF THE 


BERLINER JAHRBUCHER, 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN 1827 DowN TO 1840, 
28 volumes, in boards. 
For the year 1843, 2 volumes, in single monthly numbers, 
and 11 numbers for each of the years 1844 and 1845. 

The original price of the work was 12 thalers, or 8 dol- 
lars, & year. 

This copy, which is in perfect condition, will be sold for 
$70, i. e. at the rate of $4 66 a year, not including the 
years 1844 and 1845, the numbers for which will be thrown 
in. Apply to 


EDWARD C. HERRICK, 


LisRagian oF YaLe COLLece. 


al7 3t 





mil 2t 





roprietor will dispose of the work on very moderate terms, not being engaged in the an ed 
EDWARD GASKILL, PutLapeiPata, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC FEBS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 


Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 Joun street, New York, 


MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practloss of contnig, Bs Manufacturers of 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 
pacdiemge ee eam me to impose on rae on $e 


OBSERVE! 
All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his on the reverse side. 

and the Public is advised 
his Numbers, and the 
r zy Labels are opepes by other Parties 
with especial reference to his No. 303), THE PENS are NOT 

th asserted so to be. - 

HENRY OWEN, Acenr. 


NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF THE SEVERAL 

States of the Union—embracing all the new Constitu- 

— a Amendments to Spring of 1852— 
DR. GREGORY'S CHEMISTRY, for Medical 

Students and higher classes in the University—price 


ZACHOS’ NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER; 
containing a Selection of Oratorical and Dramatical 








ieces, So) eomunet, ond Dialogues, with an original 
fatrodeet Seay on the Mieieenth of Elocunow de- 
signed for the use of schools, academies, and colleges 


—price 75 cents. 
PULTES HOMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC 


a. $1 50. 
HOLCOMB’S SCIENCE OF HOMCOPA- 
thy: 75 cents. 
CLARK’S ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH LAN- 
40 cents. 
MANSFIELDS LIFE OF WINFIELD SCOTT. 
1 25. 
MANSFIELD'S HISTORY or mux MEXICAN 
War. 1 2. 
WILLAR?’S HISTORY or UNITED STATES. 






CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO, 


At their New Store, 
No. 8 Park Prace, 


Have Recently Published : 
STODDARD'S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Designed for the use of Schools and Academies, 
EMBRACING 
EVERY VARIETY OF PRACTICAL QUESTIOxs, 
A to written with i 
eS : a. 5 eviginal, concise, 
By Pror. JOHN F. STODDARD, 
Principal of the University of Northern Pennsylvania. 
294 pages, morocco back, muslin sides. 


The book has been de’ some time by the i 
the author. " ‘he poh eon bert Dong A vllonee 


ly waiting for the Practical, have only to ex. 
amine it, to and adopt it as the best arithmetic 
ever pu! 
cay poe at introd 
two ts uction 
yes State Executive, and Mr. an 
pal of the New York State Normal Schoo! 
have recently it as ir text-book in Mental 
in the of Colburn’s, which has heretofore 


HEROINES OF HISTORY. 
Eprrep sy MARY E, HEWITT. 
Illustrated by Six Steel Plates, engraved expressly for the 


work 
12mo, muslin, 336 pages, $1 25. 

The plan of this work is excellent. It is intended to 
give a series of biographical sketches, describing the lives 
of women in different ages, who have been made ijlustri- 
ou heroism and their virtues. The manner in 
which it is carried out reflects honor on the taste and 


knowledge of the editress, She has availed herself of 
various of informati 


— —— et ees only the 
most significant inciden’ haract 
cn portra characters of 


ina narrative. The 
lives of Joan of Arc, Isabella, 
to have been labored with 


8.—New York 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICEMAN. 
_ By THOMAS WATERS, 
An Inspector of the London Detective Corps. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 
By WARREN WARNER, Ese., of the Inner Temple. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

The “ Policeman” with his “ recollections” will delight 
the most fastidious. And the “experiences” of the “ Bar- 
rister” are in no wise tedious, Considering the topics 
which are the “staples” of these “recollections” and 


bab: hases of 
and never oo apt In almost every one exists a unity 
toy 4 tersenees of the conversational that belong 
to 


true drama. The “Barrister” has seen enough of 

low society to draw instructive contrasts. The “Police- 
man” has moved enough in high life to thoroughly know 
its eae and salient points. A patient seeking 
disposition to can never want 


y for his optics.— 


THE NEW YORK 
NORMAL SCHOOL SONG-BOOK. 


By L. A. BENJAMIN anp I. B. WOODBURY, 
Price 38 cents. 


THE MILLION’S GLEE BOOK; 
Or, New York Melodeon. 
By 1. B. WOODBURY. 
Price 68 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY DRAWING-BOOK. 
By THOMAS W. FIELD. 
Price $4. 


NELSON’S SERIES OF PENMANSHIP. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
Price 12% cents. 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 








New Edition. $1 50. 
DAVIESS ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
New Edition. $1. m27 








al7 4 No. 8-Parx Piace 
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ruptisuzp, » BY: 
E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
No. 6 South "has ad street, Philadelphia, 
THE FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY: 
mei cedion of © Raemtte UP, ela 


JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D, 
Panmsty ied Peco ey MP: etsos 


e volume prepared by Dr. THoMmAs, and 
onthe work by ie Ened, “mibraces man a ee 
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our country, 
and appreciated as it is competent instructors 
the publishers deem it necessary to advert 
pa & branch of a thorough system of Bete 





on of it teachers, assured they 
who has gives serious attention to this scodyr will anne 
such fail to award to the book the merit 
“\aimed for it by publishers. 
ae A copy of 'Tuomas’s First Boox or 
MOLOGY be forwarded by the blishers, by mail, 
0 Teachers or Directors of who shall rewaes ea 
teamination, and send, with said request, postage stamps 
Pre-pay the on said books, which is,ona 
sent not over from Philadelphia, eleven couk, 
1500 and aad Bot over 1500 miles, pethres a0 conte; over 
over 2500 miles, thirty-three cen 
The work may be obtained of any of the 
t the Union, Of these the 
He in NEW YORK, C. M 
Dp roN, 152 st.; “Broadway as 0, Joba a 5 
Pa RLETON & Co way; Mason & Law, 
BOSTON Part MPSON 
CINCINNATI, HW eae t = 
BALTIMO: Cusuines & Baitey. 
NEW ORLEANS HIN: Bau. my! lt 





152 FULTON STREET, 
Have just published, 
A MANUAL OF HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
By DAVID B. SCOTT, 
Principal of Ward School, No. 25, New York City. 


C. SHEPHARD & CO0., 





_ 





N. B. Teachers Surnished with copies gratis 


| for examination, 


_. 


The “ Manual” was first published in the month of No- 
vember last, and was almost immediately introduced into 








the Ward and Public Schools of New York. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 


— 


T have et Pd ™ Binet of His: of the United 
States,” . B. Scorr, ‘or se months past 
used it in my ci 8, With complet satisfaction and suc- 
cess. 


Henry Kippte, 
Principal, Public School No, 2. 


I take easure in recommending it as the best 
work on the su for class instruction that has ever 
fallen under my o rvation. 





E. L. Avery, 
Principal, Ward School No. 27. 


Itis, in my opini unquestionably the best book for 
the pS which i eae designed, of any I have 
rT seen. 


eve! 
W. J. O’Donnett, 
Public School No. 5. 


Tt has been introduced as a class-book into this institu. 
tion, as the best work of its kind for practical purposes, 
with which I am acquainted, 

ILLIAM Bexpen, Jr., A.M., 
Principal of Ward School No. 3. 


tin school with much success, and cor- 
~ perp sane ta oer as worthy of general introduction 
into all our common schools. 
Leonarp Hazevtine, 
Principal of Public School No. 14. 


Havi confidence in the merits of the work, I 
most recommend it to all engaged in teaching. 
Yours truly. 


Joun W. Ketcuam, 
Late Principal of Public School No. 7, 
and Ward School No. 23. 


I consider it a valuable auxiliary to a teacher, 
Yours, &¢., 


. W. Sarru, 
Principal, Public School No. 1. 


T am convinced that it is the best book of its kind in u 
and is peculiarly adapted to our common schools. sa 
Wm. H. Revcx, 
Principal of Public School No. 7. 


I feel free to say that I know of no work that can com- 


pare with it. 
Cuartes §, PEt, 
Principal of Public School No. 8. 
t is incomparab manual I ever saw, and is 
destined oo eerably jhe best of a similar kind. 
ILLIAM KeEnnepy, 
Principal, Ward School No. 2. 


and many of 
lish | this city, and I have no doubt bat that its introduction into 


the schools far and wide over our land, would confer great 
American youth. 


J. H. Fannina, 
Principal of Public School No. 13. 











Francis McN ALLY, 
Principal of Ward School No, 26, Greenwich Ay. 



































Wood's Practice—Third Edition. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Publish on the 20th May, 


A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. 
BY GEORGE B. woop, Mp., 


One of the Authors of the “ Dispensatory of the U. 8.," ke 
Third Edition, improved. 2 vols. 8vo. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Smith's Operative Surgery. 
A SYSTEM OF 
OPERATIVE SURGERY, 


BASED UPON THE PRACTICE OF SURGEONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES; 


AND COMPRISING 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX AND HISTORL 
CAL RECORD OF MANY OF THEIR OPE. 
RATIONS, 
FOR A PERIOD OF 200 YEARS, 
BY HENRY wg. SMITH, M.D. 
Illustrated with nearly 1000 Engravings on Steel. 
Parts One, Two, and Three now ready. 


Parts Four and Five, completing the work, will be 
issued this Fall. 


“The beauty and extent of the illustrations would amply 
suffice to command adtjention, and place this book in the 


rk 
porte, upon a strictly national foundation. must secure for 
t 


compiler’s indus- 
try, which must win for him the esteem of every medical 
enquirer.”— Med, caminer, Jan., 1852, 


“It is a book alike creditable to the author and the 
country.”—Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, December, 1851 . 


_ 


Schooleraft’s Great National Work 
ON THE 
INDIAN TRIBES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
PART SECOND . 


WITH EIGHTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, 


Engraved in the first style of the Art, from Drawings 
by Captain Eastman, U.S.A, ’ 


1 vol. quarto, 


_ 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN; 


With Selections from his Correspondence and 
Autobiography. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
Second edition, Revised. 

“ Our author has acquitted himself in a manner worthy 
of his enthoct. His style is easy, flowing, and yet senten- 
tious. A to; , we consider it a ly valuable addi- 
See pa the ney s) aon “ge, and “sak nae 3 should 

way into riend.”—Friend 
Intelligencer Y Phila, iy Sec, , 


“We regard this Life of the great Founder of Pennsy}- 
vania as a valuable addition to the literature of the coum 
try.”—Phila, Eve. Bulletin, 


“ We have no hesitation in Pronouncing Mr. Janney’s 
Life of Penn the best, because the most satisfactory that 
pad mad i we wage style _ an = = 
. well su’ to of biographic: 
narrative,” —Louisville Journal. . 
The Legislative Guide. 


THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE ; 
ing all the fi ducting Busi in Con- 
© ron Ses a as amin i Com 

INCLUDING 

concise syst of Rules of Order, founded Cc 
a Proceedings, with copious Botes and marginal re 
exp the rules and the authori for ; 
—_ to economize time, and secure ty 4n 


to understand the right Way to transact public business. 
BY DR. J. B. BURLEIGH, LL.D. 
1 vol. 8vo, 


“This is one of the most valuable and usefu! ublica- 
tions that has a peared for a time. It Geverves to be 
called the Politician’s and a mecum, for no 


tains.” — Boston Eve, ; mille 


sr 
man is fit to appear before the public in ther character, 
ia 8G roughly arial wit the matters it con- 











THE LITERARY (WORLD. 
FOURTH VOLUME COMPLETED. 





HARPERS’ 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The Publishers of Hanrers’ New Moxrury Magazine beg to renew the expression of their thanks to the publie and the press, for the 
extraordinary degree of favor with which its successive numbers have been received. Its regular ciren!ation is bélieved to be’ at least twice 
as great as that of any similar work ever issued in any part of the world. 


The Magazine will be continued in the same general style, and upon the same plan, as heretofore. Its leading purpose is to furnish, at the 
lowest price, and in the best'form, the greatest possible amount of the useful and entertaining literary productions of the age. While it is by 
no means indifferent to the highest departments of culture, it seeks primarily to place before the great.masses of the people, in every section of 
the country, and in every walk of life, the most attractive and ‘instructive selections from the current literature ofthe day. No degree of 
labor or expense will be spared upon any department. The most gifted and popular authors of the.country write constantly for its pages; the 
pictorial illustrations by which every number is embellished are of the best style, and: by the: most distinguished artists ; the selections for its 
pages are made from the widest range and with the greatest eare; and nothing will be left undone, either in providing material, or in its out- 
ward dress, which will tend in any degree to make it more worthy the remarkable favor with which it has been received. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER, 
Rodolphus. A Sleep to startle us. By Charles Dickens. 


_ A Franconia Story. By Jacob Abbott. With eight Ilustrations. fee | - 
Napoleon Bonaparte. uis Napoleon and his Nose. 

The Consular Throne. By John 8. C. Abbott, With Seven Rlustrations from. Monthly Record of Current Hvents. 

Original Drawings by Dépler ere, Political, Social, Literary, Artistic, and Personal 
The Bedoueen, Mohamad Alee, and the Bazaars. 


By George William Curtis. 3 Te able, 


; ; et Alchemy: Credulity and Skepticism—Clairvoyant Precision—th el 
Tiger Roche—An Irish Character. ous as distinguished from the Absurd—Truth ever Serious—Defect 2 ale cat 


’ os Education—Charlatanic Reasoning — Electrical Psychology— Nervo-vitalism— 
Wives of Great Lawyers. Moral Evils—De-religionizing the Soul—Solemn Reserve of the Scriptures in cou- 


Orime DetectedarAn Anecdote of the Paris Police: . 2.) >, ivan Mets Feestosntctnalion. 
a Editor's Easy Chair. 
Zoological Stories. More about the Weather—Sir John Franklin—Free Speech—Lola in Boston 
An Episode in the Italian Revolution. hmidt—Marriage Associations—Abou ae 6 9m 
Two kinds of Honesty. 


3 ‘ Editor's Drawer. 
A Forgotten Celebrity. yh Esting cooked Reih—Patent Medicine Toast—New Language of Flowers—Song 
Diligence in doing Good. of the Turkey—Marks of Affection—Tired of Nothing to do—Lame and impotent 


The Night Train, 


Stockinge— 
Story on a Bear. LLove-Versee—A Crimival Curidsity-tuiter—A Skato-venider on Thaw. 
The Sicilian Vespers. Literary Notices. 


The Books of the Month, Original and Reprinted—Literary Intelligence, o 
A short Chapter on Frogs. Home and Abroad. 


. ata ; Three Leaves from Punch. 

My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. - Ap Se a 
By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Idea of Besuty—A C : navi gts she Oninting sy Mi aed 

Bleak House. Effects of an Eye-glase—Penalties—Rather Severe—What I heard about Myself 


in the Exhibition—The Peer on the Press—The Interior rench of 
V. A Morning Adveature—V1. Quite at Home—VII. The Ghost’s Walk. By 4 Justice in 1851. With Ten Illustrations. = Fae 71 
Charles Dickens. With Two Iilustrations. : 


The Russian Ozar at a Public Ball, Spring Fashions. 


With Three Illustrations. 








Harrers’ New Monraty Macazine |s issued invariably on the first day of the month in which it is dated. Each Number will contain 144 octavo pages, in double 
columns; each year thus comprising nearly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the day. Every Number will contain numerous Pictorial 


Ulustrations, accurate Plates of the Fashions, a Copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the important Books of the Month. The volumes commence 
with the Nambers for June and December. 


TERMS.—The Magazine may be obtained from Booksel'ers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at Turex ee te Rn eee Cents a Number. 


The Semi-annual Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the Agents or 
Publishers. 


The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make Jiberal arrangements with Cie Scitation dtécilating O* 
Magazine. They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms ; aad Mail and City Subscribers, when payment is made to them in advance. Numbers from the commencement 


can be supplied at any time. 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, 


m1 829 PEARL STREET; FRANKLIN SQUARF, NEW YORK. 





